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"  To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest  in  Colonial  and 
Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Reading  Boom  and  Library,  in  which  recent  and 
authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly 
available,  and  a  Museum  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and 
Indian  productions ;  to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons 
representing  all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial  and  Indian 
subjects  generally ;  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary,  and  statistical  investi- 
gations in  connection  with  the  British  Empire.  But  no  Paper  shall  be  read, 
or  any  discussion  be  permitted  to  take  place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a 
party  character."  (Eule  I.) 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  subjects),  Eesident 
and  Non-Resident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the  nomination  of  two 
Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on  personal  knowledge.  The  former 
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years'  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £15  ;  and  Non-Resident  Fellows  can 
compound  for  the  Non-Resident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  £10. 
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Rooms,  Library,  Newspaper  Room,  &c.  All  Fellows,  whether  residing  in 
England  or  the  Colonies,  have  the  Journal  and  the  annual  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings forwarded  to  them.  Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Evening 
Meetings  and  to  introduce  one  visitor;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conver- 
sazione, and  to  introduce  a  lady. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST   ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Me"tropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  8, 
1892. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

MRS.  ADIE,  Miss  ADIE,  MRS.  T.  J.  ALLDRIDGE,  MR.  ARTHUR  A.  ALLEN,  MR. 
EDWARD  ALLEN,  MR.  R.  ALLEN,  MR.  A.  ARMITAGE,  CAPTAIN  AND  MRS.  W.  ASHBY, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  C.  ATKINSON,  MR.  T.  BAGNALL,  MR.  M.  BAKER,  MR.  A.  J.  BARBER, 
MR.  A.  J.  AND  Miss  BARFF,  MR.  H.  E.  BARFF,  MR.  H.  A.  BARNOW,  MR.  H.  H. 
BEAUCHAMP,  MR.  ALEXANDER  BEGG,  MR.  S.  BELLETT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CHARLES 
BETHELL,  Miss  BETHUNE,  MR.  H.  F.  BILLINGHURST,  MR.  J.  T.  BISHOP,  MR.  W. 
BLYTH,  MR.  H.  BOND,  MR.  C.  BRANDON,  MR.  H.  BRANDON,  MR.  HENRY  BRANDON, 
SIR  J.  Cox  BRAY,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  BRISTER,  MR.  A.  BRODZIAK,  MAJOR-GENERAL 
E.  BROOKE,  K.E.,  DR.  A.  M.  BROWN,  Miss  M.  BROWN,  MR.  S.  B.  BROWNING,  MR. 
HECTOR  CAMERON,  Q.C.,  MR.  H.  H.  H.  CAMERON,  MR.  J.  W.  CARLILE,  REV.  AND  MRS. 
A.  CHAPLIN,  MR.  HOLROYD  CHAPLIN,  MR.  E.  CHAPMAN,  MR.  H.  E.  CHARLESWORTH, 
MRS.  W.  H.  CHARLESWORTH,  MR.  J.  F.  CHURCHILL,  MR.  CHARLES  CLARK,  MR.  J. 
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M.  CLAEK,  DR.  E.  A  COOK,  ME.  C.  T.  Cox,  MB.  AND  MBS.  FBANK  Cox,  MRS. 
COVENEY,  MR.  S.  COVINGTON,  MB.  E.  CBAWSHAW,  MB.  G.  CROPPER,  MB.  W.  S. 
CUFF,  MB.  A.  J.  AND  Miss  CUNNINGHAM,  MB.  K.  S.  CUBLING,  MB.  F.  H.  DANGAB. 
Mn.  H.  P.  DANGAB,  MB.  LIONEL  M.  DAVIS,  MB.  N.  DARNELL  DAVIS,  Miss  ALICE 
DIXON,  Miss  E.  DIXON,  Miss  E.  J.  DIXON,  MR.  E.  E.  DOBELL,  Miss  DOBELL,  MR. 
E.  H.  DOUEEE,  MR.  W.  DONNE,  MR.  E.  E.  DRAYTON,  MR.  FRED.  DUTTON,  EEV.  D. 
J.  EAST,  LT.-GENERAL  SIR  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  MB.  G.  A.  ELT, 
MR.  C.  WASHINGTON  EVES,  C.M.G.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  EWART,  MB.  J.  FARMANER, 
MRS.  J.  D.  FARMANER,  MB.  W.  M.  FARMER,  MR.  P.  FAUCETT,  Miss  FAUCETT,  DR. 
SPKXCKB  FENIS,  MR.  M.  V.  FITZGERALD,  MR.  E.  G.  FITZGIBBON,  C.M.G.,  MR.  T. 
A.  FORBES-LEITH,  MB.  GEORGE  E.  FOSTER,  MR.  G.  F.  FEASEB,  ME.  JOSEPH 
FEASEB,  LADY  MALCOLM  FEASEB,  Miss  FEASEB,  LT.-GENEBAL  A.  L.  FBEMANTLE, 
C.B.,  MB.  JAMES  A.  GAME,  ME.  GENTLE,  ME.  C.  T.  GEDGE,  ME.  JAS.  GILCHEIST, 
MAJOR  G.  E.  GILES,  MR.  A.  GOLDEN,  ME.  AND  MBS.  F.  G.  GOODLIFFE,  MB.  J.  T. 
GOODHEW,  MB.  CAEDEOSS  GEANT,  ME.  HENEY  GEANT,  MB.  J.  M.  GBANT,  MES.  J. 
MACPHEESON  GBANT,  MB.  JAMES  GEAY,  MB.  AND  MBS.  EOBEBT  GEAY,  ME.  W.  S. 
SEBEIGHT  GBEEN,  MB.  H.  S.  GWYN,  ME.  M.  HAGG,  MB.  E.  T.  HALE,  Miss  HALL- 
MARK, MB.  W.  S.  HALSEY,  MB.  H.  C.  HAMILTON,  ME.  A.  E.  HANKINS,  ME.  CHAS. 
HAXNAM,  MB.  F.  HAEBBOW,  ME.  EEGINALD  C.  HAEE,  ME.  E.  J.  HAETLEY,  MB.  J. 
K.  HAWTHORN,  MR.  J.  K.  HAWTHORN,  JR.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  T.  H.  HAYNES,  Miss 
HAYNES,  CAPT.  AND  MRS.  G.  P.  HEATH,  Miss  HEATH,  MB.  J.  HENNIKEB  HEATON, 
M.P.,  ME.  HAEOLD  W.  HENSMAN,  ME.  AND  MRS.  HIDDEN,  ME.  JAMES  HILL,  MB. 
G.  B.  HINGLEY,  MBS.  CABEY  HOBSON,  MB.  T.  H.  HOLT,  MB.  F.  HOVENDEN,  MB.  C. 
J.  HOWE,  MR.  GEOBGE  HUGHES,  DB.  J.  S.  A.  IBELAND,  MB.  W.  B.  JACKS,  DB.  E. 
M.  JAMES,  MB.  G.  H.  JENNINGS,  ME.  W.  JENNINGS,  MB.  DANIEL  JONES,  ME.  B. 
M.  JONES,  MB.  JAMES  JOHNSON,  DB.  ALEX.  JOHNSTON,  Miss  JOHNSTON,  Miss  E. 
JOHNSTON,  ME.  SYDNEY  JOHNSTON,  ME.  MAETIN  KIEBY,  MB.  J.  E.  LAING,  JB., 
MB.  T.  M.  LEDLIE,  ME.  E.  B.  LENNAED,  MB.  G.  COLLINS  LEVEY,  C.M.G.,  MBS.  G. 
COLLINS  LEVEY,  MB.  A.  LIDDELL,  ME.  E.  B.  LLEWELYN,  C.M.G.,  ME.  C.  W. 
LLOYD,  ME.  CLAUDE  H.  LONG,  MB.  W.  MCNAUGHTON  LOVE,  ME.  E.  A.  LOVELL, 
EEV.  HUBEBT  LOWE,  CAPTAIN  F.  D.  LUGABD,  ME.  C.  G.  LUSH,  ME.  F.  J.  LYONS, 
ME.  L.  N.  LYONS,  MB.  ALEX.  MCAETHUB,  MB.  W.  McCLUEE,  ME.  D.  P.  McEuEN, 
MB.  H.  E.  MACFIE,  ME.  T.  E.  MAC&ACHAN,  ME.  F.  MAC&AUBAN,  MB.  A. 
MACKENZIE  MACKAY,  EEV.  E.  MACKAY,  MB.  G.  G.  MAC  WILLIAMS,  MR.  W.  MABDEN, 
MB.  W.  B.  MABKS,  ME.  JAMES  MABTIN,  DB.  AND  MES.  H.  W.  MAUNSELL,  MB.  G. 
W.  MELVILLE,  C.M.G.,  ME.  P.  MENNELL,  COLONEL  A.  MEYEE,  MB.  C.  K.  MIL- 
BOUENE,  ME.  D.  T.  MILLEE,  MB.  G.  MILTON,  DB.  MINTO,  MB.  C.  G.  MOOEE,  DB. 

J.  MUEBAY    MOOBE,  EEV.    OBADIAH    MOOBE,    MlSS    MoOEE,  MlSS    MAY    MOOEE,    MB. 

ALEX.  MOETEN,  ME.  H.  G.  MOBTEN,  MB.  H.  J.  MOUBITZ,  MB.  F.  MUCK,  MB. 
JAMES  MUNBO,  MR.  A.  MYERS,  MR.  A.  M.  AND  Miss  NICHOLLS,  MR.  E.  NIVISON, 
MR.  F.  W.  NOETH,  ME.  C.  F.  PAINE,  MB.  J.  PAINE,  MB.  J.  W.  PALMER,  CAPT.  W. 
PAEFITT,  MB.  J.  PATEBSON,  MR.  W.  HOCKEN  PATERSON,  MR.  H.  M.  PAUL,  MR. 
WALLER  PEACE,  MB.  W.  PEAES,  ME.  AND  MES.  H.  A.  PEBKINS,  MB.  T.  G. 
PLEYDELL,  ME.  J.  W.  QUASH,  DB.  J.  EAE,  F.E.S.,  ME.  C.  C.  EAWSON,  ME.  A.  WOOD 
EENTON,  ME.  W.  W.  EIDLEY,  DR.  A.  MILNE  EOBEETSON,  MB.  E.  EOBINS,  ME.  S. 
W.  EOBINSON,  ME.  FREEMAN  EOPEE,  ME.  G.  C.  EOTHEEY,  ME.  W.  E.  CADOGAN 
EOTHEBY,  EEV.  G.  E.  EOWE,  MB.  W.  T.  EUSHTON,  ME.  PUBVIS  EUSSELL,  MB.  E. 
J.  SADLEB,  ME.  J.  C.  S.  SAWYEBB,  MB.  T.  J.  SAWYEBE,  ME.  AND  MRS.  G. 
MCAETHUB  SCALES,  ME.  H.  J.  SCALES,  ME.  SIDNEY  SCOTT,  ME.  J.  A.  SELLAE,  SIB 
SIDNEY  SHIPPAED,  K.C.M.G.,  Miss  SILLIFANT,  ME.  H.  G.  SLADE,  ME.  E.  SMEATON, 
COLONEL  J.  CAMEBON  SMITH,  MB.  D.  JOHNSTONE  SMITH,  MBS.  SYDNEY  SMITH,  MB. 
E.  SOUTHWOOD,  ME.  J.  STABE,  MES.  STOVIN,  ME.  E.  SWAN,  ME.  G.  TAYLOB,  MB. 
G.  W.  TAYLOB,  MR.  J.  C.  TAYLOR,  MB.  J.  V.  E.  TAYLOB,  MB.  E.  TENNANT,  Miss 
TENNANT,  ME.  H.  TICHBOBNE,  ME.  J.  THOMAS,  ME.  E.  EUSSELL  THOMPSON,  MB. 
SPENCEE  TODD,  C.M.G.,  ME.  G.  A.  TOMKINSON,  ME.  AENOLD  TEINDEB,  ME.  0.  J. 
TEINDEB,  MB.  TBOLLOPE,  MB.  E.  D.  TUPPEB,  MB.  D.  TWEEDIE,  MB.  P.  B.  VAN- 

DERBYL,  MR.    AND    MRS.    B.  C.  WAINWRIGHT,    MR.    H.  G.    WAINWRIGHT,  MR.  E.    A. 

WALLACE,  ME.  C.  G.  WALPOLE,  MR.  J.  W.  WARREN,  MB.  W.  WEDDEL,  MB.  F.  G. 
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WEST,  MR.  WESTWORTH,  MRS.  WILCOXON,  MR.  N.  M.  WILLIATT,  MR.  A.  J.  WILL- 
MORE,  MR.  ARTHUR  WOODS.  DR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  WOODWARD,  MRS.  E.  WOOL- 
LETT,  MR.  C.  WRIGHT,  MR.  T.  H.  WYE,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G., 
COLONEL  AND  MRS.  J.  S.  YOUNG,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  81 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  23  Resident  and  58  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows :  — 

Frank  Adams,  Edward  Chapman,  R.  Sumner  Curling,  Edwyn  S.  *Dawes, 
Albert  Duthoit,  Allan  Edwards,  William  Fowler,  Henry  Hayman,  John  Hud- 
son, C.  Powell  Jones,  Robertson  Lawson,  John  L.  B.  Le  Maistre,  L.  N.  Lyons, 
Alexander  J.  Macphail,  William  Harden,  Walter  Nicholls,  Harry  F.  Pollock, 
Robert  Porter,  James  B.  Rcadman,  D.Sc.,  Archibald  Shannon,  Charles  Shar- 
land,  William  J.  B.  Tippetts,  William  Weddel. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Francis  Adams  (New  South  Wales],  John  W.  S.  Barrington  (Cape  Colony), 
Henry  S.  Bascom  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Henry  W,  Bathurst  (Straits  Settle- 
ments), Captain  Robert  D.  Beeston  (British  North  Borneo),  Purnanand  M. 
Bhatt  (India),  James  Brister  (Cape  Colony),  Jeffrey  H.  Brock  (Canada),  J. 
Ellis  Brown  (Natal),  J.  Hunter  Brown  (New  Zealand),  Wm.  Villiers  Brown, 
M.L.A.  (Queensland),  William  Cain  (Victoria),  George  Cavey  (Queensland), 
Henry  E.  Charlesworth  (Fiji),  James  H.  Coleman  (New  Zealand),  John  Wm. 
Cooper  (Transvaal),  John  H.  Cope  (Straits  Settlements),  Charles  Corner, 
George  Cropper  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  J.  A.  Pongo  Davies  (Sierra  Leone], 
diaries  E.  de  Mercado,  J.P.  (Jamaica),  John  A.  Detmold  (Victoria),  Dr. 
James  A.  de  Wolf  (Trinidad),  Edward  R.  Drayton  (Grenada),  David  R.  Eden 
(Queensland),  Antonio  F.  Ferreira  (British  Guiana),  Francis  Fitzgerald 
(Victoria),  Lieut.  Stewart  E.  Forster,  R.N.  (Victoria),  Robert  H.  Franklin 
(British  Honduras),  Dr.  William  P.  B.  Goodridge  (Indian  Emigration  Ser- 
vice), Wentworth  D.  Gray  (Mashonaland),  Harold  R.  Harger  (West  Indies), 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hugh  Harrison  (British  Honduras),  Arthur  V.  Harvey  (South  Aus- 
tralia), Charles  Wm.  Hill  (Falkland  Islands),  Vishnu  S.  Kapur  (India),  John 
H.  Lindsay  (Straits  Settlements),  Robert  B.  Llewelyn,  C.M.G.  (Administrator 
of  the  Gambia),  Charles  Wm.  Lloyd  (Neiu  South  Wales],  Ebenezer  MacDonald 
(New  South  Wales),  Colin  B.  McNaughtin  (Cape  Colony),  M.  Sidney  Maurice 
(Cape  Colony),  John  Morris  (South  Australia],  Rev.  F.  Richardson  Murray, 
M.A.  (British  Honduras),  Augustus  M.  Nanton  (Canada),  George  S.  Neville 
(Sierra  Leone),  Wm.  Silas  Pearse,  M.L.A.  (Western  Australia),  Joseph  W. 
Peirson  (Transvaal),  Dr.  Arthur  Remvick,  M.L.C.  (New  South  Wales),  J. 
Macfarlane  Ritchie  (New  South  Wales),  J.  Philip  Scott  (Canada),  F.  B. 
Sliotter  (Transvaal),  Arthur  Stanley  (Transvaal),  Captain  Walter  E.  Thomp- 
son (s.s.  '  Chusan'),  Dr.  M.  Barclay  Thomson  (Victoria), Frederick  H.  Watkins 
(Antigua),  Andrew  T.  Wood  (Canada),  Frederick  Wright,  J.P.  (South  Aus- 
tralia). 

It  was  also  announced  that  donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  Before  calling  on  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser  to  read 
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his  paper,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  all 
present  that  I  should  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the 
great  name  of  Lord  Tennyson,  who  had  an  intimate  connection 
with  this  Institute.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  Lord  Tennyson 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Institute  in  appreciation  of 
his  patriotic  poem — the  "  Ode  to  the  Queen."  But  that  is  not  the 
only  composition  by  Lord  Tennyson  in  which  we  have  a  peculiar 
interest,  for  I  may  remind  you,  for  example,  of  the  stirring  lines  in 
"  Hands  all  Round,"  which  was  set  to  music  by  Lady  Tennyson,  cir- 
culated throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  and  sung 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  occasion  of  Her  Majesty's 
birthday.  The  Secretary  to  the  Institute  conveyed  to  the  family 
an  expression  of  the  sympathy  we  all  felt  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  the  great  poet,  and  in  reply  the  present  Lord  Tennyson 
wrote  a  letter  containing  the  following  passage  : 

"  One  of  the  deepest  desires  of  my  Father's  life  was  to  help  the  reali- 
sation of  the  ideal  of  an  Empire  by  the  most  intimate  union  of  every 
part  of  our  British  Empire.  He  believed  that  every  different  member 
so  united  would,  with  a  heightening  of  individuality  to  each  member,  give 
such  strength  and  greatness  and  stability  to  the  whole,  as  would  make 
our  Empire  a  faithful  and  fearless  leader  in  all  that  is  good  throughout 
the  world." 

We  have  an  influential  gathering  to-night  to  listen  to  the  paper 
of  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser,  for  I  find  that  amongst  those  present  are  Mr. 
George  E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 
Sir  Sidney  Shippard,  Administrator  of  British  Bechuanaland  ;  and 
Captain  Lugard,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  you,  In  intro- 
ducing Sir  Malcolm  Fraser,  I  may  remind  you  he  is  now  Agent- 
General  for  Western  Australia,  and  has  previously  filled  the  post  of 
Surveyor- General,  and  Colonial  Secretary  and  Administrator  of  the 
Government,  and  we  are  to-night  to  have  the  advantage  of  his 
twenty-two  years'  experience  in  Western  Australia. 


THE  PRESENT   CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF 
WESTERN   AUSTRALIA. 

THE  subject  of  the  paper  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  to 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  this  evening,  is  with 
regard  to  the  great  Western  division  of  the  continent  of  Australia, 
its  present  condition  and  future  prospects,  both  above  ground  and 
underground.  I  think  any  retrospective  view  of  its  past  condition 
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is  perhaps  almost  unnecessary,  as  the  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  Institute  now  contain  two  good  papers  on  the  subject.  One, 
dealing  in  part  with  the  past  history  of  this  very  interesting  country, 
was  read  by  His  Excellency  Sir  F.  Napier  Broome  (now  Governor 
of  Trinidad),  in  March  1885,1  before  a  very  distinguished  assemblage, 
with  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  chair.  The 
other  paper  on  "  Its  Present  and  Future,"  was  read  by  His  Honour 
Mr.  Justice  Hensman  in  February  1889,2  and  appears  also  to  have 
been  much  appreciated,  so  that  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute  of  seven 
years'  standing  may  have  heard  both  these  papers  and  feel  well  up 
in  the  history  of  Western  Australia.  However,  it  will  be  as  well  if  we 
refresh  our  memo  '-ias  with  a  few  facts  relative  to  the  past,  before  I 
place  before  you  the  statement  I  have  compiled,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  and  from  various  sources  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  make  reference. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  both  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  had 
reported  the  existence  of  land  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  seems 
to  have  been  first  referred  to  as  Java  Major  or  Greater  Java,  and 
this  discovery  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the  Dutch 
further  explored  the  continent,  which  became  afterwards  known  as 
New  Holland,  now  as  Australia  ;  and  the  Dutch  show  by  their  charts 
they  found  gold  on  the  North-west  Coast,  for  the  words  "Provincia 
Aurifera  "  appear  on  an  old  chart  I  have  seen,  just  where  a  pro- 
claimed gold-field  now  exists,  discovered  since  the  papers  I  have 
referred  to  were  read  to  you.  In  the  year  1770,  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  after  the  first  discovery  of"  Java  Major,"  Captain  Cook  ex- 
plored the  Eastern  part  of  New  Holland,  including  the  harbour  which 
he  named  Botany  Bay,  and,  in  1788,  the  first  real  settlement  of  the 
continent  was  established  in  New  South  Wales,  a  name  given  to 
that  part  of  Australia  by  Captain  Cook  from  a  fancied  likeness  to 
South  Wales  here  in  Great  Britain.  The  territorial  limits  of  the 
first  Colonial  Government,  which  had  its  capital  in  Sydney,  then 
appears  to  have  extended  to  the  135th  degree  of  East  longitude, 
but  really  all  the  continent  was  deemed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Governor  General,  as  the  full  title  was  then.  The  first 
partition  of  Australian  territory  took  place  in  1829,  when  the  Swan 
River  settlement  was  founded,  and  Governor  Stirling's  commission 
gave  him  rule  Eastward  to  the  longitude  of  129  degrees  East  of 
Greenwich,  leaving  six  degrees  of  longitude  between  Western 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales,  apparently  no  man's  land.  This 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  vol.  xvi.  p.  180. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  xx.  p.  130. 
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was  afterwards  filled  in  by  the  establishment  of  the  Province  of 
South  Australia  (as  it  was  then  called,  and  is  I  fancy  still)  as  a 
separate  Government  in  1836,  with  Adelaide  as  its  capital.  Victoria 
was  given  its  own  Government  in  1851,  though  settlement  there 
dates  from  1834  ;  this  was  mostly  if  not  entirely  from  Tasmania. 
The  last  partition  in  Australia  was  the  separation  of  Queensland 
from  New  South  Wales  in  1859,  thirty  years  after  Western 
Australia  was  founded,  in  1829. 

Some  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  Western  seaboard  and  its 
interior  did  not  attract  a  large  population,  or,  indeed,  keep  most  of 
that  which  from  time  to  time  landed  there  may  be,  perhaps,  explained 
in  few  words.  The  Eastern  settlements,  fast  developing  into  the 
great  Colonies  they  have  become,  continued  until  of  late  to  offer 
attractions  superior  to  those  of  the  Western  country :  to  the 
trader  a  larger  field,  to  the  farmer  a  better  market,  and  to  the 
labourer  a  higher  wage.  The  goldfields  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  raised  the  standard  of  wages  to  rates  abnormally  high  in 
the  first  instance,  and  these  rates  have  since  been  but  little 
reduced,  as  the  demand  for  labour,  even  at  high  wages,  for  the 
various  industries  in  Eastern  Australia,  apart  from  mining  for  gold, 
silver,  tin  and  coal,  and  in  public  works  constructed  from  Govern- 
ment loans,  has  continued  ;  so  that  Western  Australia,  mainly 
pastoral  and  agricultural,  did  not  increase  in  population  for  many 
years.  The  employers  of  labour  there  could  not  afford  the  wages 
asked,  the  men  left,  and,  consequently,  settlement  has  been  much 
retarded,  and  a  generation,  I  may  say,  passed  away  whilst  the 
"  Coming  Colony,"  as  an  enterprising  and  entertaining  writer,  Mr. 
Philip  Mennell,  styles  it  in  his  recently  published  little  book,  was 
awaiting  the  present  awakening,  in  which  the  overflowing  of  the 
population  in  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  has  been  one  cause.  The 
facility  of  travel  and  of  communication  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
improvements  in  Ocean  Steamers,  and  the  development  of  submarine 
telegraphy,  has  enabled  Australia  to  progress  in  a  manner  which 
has  no  precedent.  The  old  tardy  voyaging  by  sailing  ships,  and 
the  absence  altogether  of  cables,  made  immigration  into  Antipodean 
territories  at  first  very  slow  necessarily.  Now,  in  fact,  in  the 
matter  of  time  Australasia  is  no  further  from  England  than  were 
the  United  States  of  America  before  Ocean  Steamers  were  con- 
structed, so  Oceanic  direct  steam  navigation  and  telegraphy,  without 
which  Australia  must  have  lingered  in  its  rapid  advance,  now  in 
turn  benefit  the  "  Coming  Colony."  As  the  Western  American 
States  were  peopled  from  the  older  Eastern  States,  so  it  is  now 
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with  the  West  Coast  of  Australia.  Then  again,  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  gold,  extending  over  a  length  of  country  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  have  given  an  impetus  and  afforded  an  attraction  which  was 
required  to  turn  the  tables.  By  the  discovery  of  this  precious 
metal  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
progressed,  and  attained  to  much  the  same  stage  of  civilisation  as 
the  United  States  of  America  were  at  the  time  of  their  centennial, 
though  the  population  drawn  by  gold  discovery  is,  it  may  be  allowed, 
a  nomadic  one  at  first ;  still  I  may  say  the  effect  is  good,  it  becomes 
the  fashion  to  go  to  the  rush  and  from  the  rush  a  great  many  settle 
down.  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  have  in  turn  each  been  fashionable 
as  goldfields,  and  I  can  assure  you  fashion  is  everything  nowadays, 
with  Colonies  as  well  as  costumes.  "  Westralia,"  the  "  Coming 
Colony,"  is  becoming  fashionable,  and  will,  I  believe,  continue  so 
because  she  is  becoming,  and  possesses  many  charms  in  herself. 
With  States,  as  with  individuals,  there  are  tidal  insets  and  outsets  ; 
with  Western  Australia  now  the  tide  seems  to  be  making  strong, 
the  tide  that  leads  to  fortune,  when  taken  at  the  flood. 

Another  barrier  to  the  early  development  and  progress  of  the 
Western  Colony  was  its  position  combined  with  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  coastal  border. 

A  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  Australian  coast  is  the  deficiency 
of  harbours  on  the  Southern  and  Western  shores.  After  leaving  Port 
Phillip  there  are  really  no  good  ones  until  King  George's  Sound  is 
reached,  for  the  various  shipping  ports  of  Western  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  cannot  be  said  to  be  naturally  such.  By  skill  and 
the  expenditure  of  large  capital,  Port  Adelaide  has  been  made  what 
it  is,  and  other  ports  on  the  South  Coast  owe  their  existence  almost 
to  the  extensive  engineering  works  which  have  made  them  accessible 
and  available  for  shipping.  Then  from  King  George's  Sound  to 
Shark  Bay  on  the  West  Coast,  there  are  many  good  bays  and 
roadsteads,  but  no  harbour  of  note ;  that  on  the  shores  of  which 
the  port  of  Fremantle  is  positioned  being  the  best.  However,  great 
improvements  will  be  effected  before  long  now,  in  providing 
accommodation  for  shipping  at  various  places  on  the  West  Coast, 
by  protective  works,  by  dredging,  and  by  the  erection  of  jetties  and 
wharves ;  I  will  further  refer  to  these  later  on.  The  past  want  of 
good  ports  has,  doubtless,  delayed  progress  and  impeded  settlement. 
Then  again,  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  westernmost  parts  of 
Australia  is  the  absence  of  good  land  generally  in  proximity  to 
the  coast,  and  the  considerable  distances  the  fertile  districts  are 
from  it,  and  from  one  another.  By  the  construction  of  railways  and 
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telegraphs  connecting  the  numerous  oases  of  the  country  with 
centres  of  population  and  shipping-ports,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  fine  steamers  running  regularly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Colony,  and  beyond  to  all  ports  between  Singapore  and  Melbourne 
in  fact,  trade  has  been  and  is  being  attracted  and  increased  in  a 
rapid  ratio.  No  doubt,  the  acceptance  by  the  Colonists  forty  years 
or  more  ago  of  the  conditions  under  which  their  Colony  became  a 
penal  settlement,  though  a  temporary  relief  as  furnishing  a  market 
for  the  produce  of  their  farms,  which  otherwise  they  were  too  far 
removed  from,  produced  a  depressing  influence  which  has  only  been 
removed  within  the  last  few  years.  As  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
now  passed  since  the  last  convict  was  sent  there,  and  the  official 
records  have  for  some  years  now  disclosed  the  fact  that  not  one 
man  remained  imprisoned  in  the  Colony  on  the  sentence  which 
transported  him,  the  taint  may  be  said  to  have  been  completely 
removed.  The  great  majority  of  the  younger  men,  no  doubt,  left  for 
places  where  they  could  lead  new  lives  so  soon  as  they  were  free, 
and  some  of  the  best  have  become  merged  in  the  general  population 
of  the  Colony  and  shown  themselves  good  settlers.  This  subject 
is  one  which  I  might  have  passed  over  when  referring  to  causes 
which,  at  any  rate,  help  to  explain  an  apparent  want  of  progress 
in  a  Colony  over  sixty  years  established,  but,  as  in  my  opinion  the 
introduction  of  convicts  has  been  one  of  those  causes,  I  would  not 
do  so. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  ask  pardon  and  apologise  for  such  a  lengthy 
digression  from  my  subject,  which  is,  the  Present  Condition  and 
Progress  of  the  Great  Westernland,  above  ground  and  underground. 
There  is  an  old  axiom  that  "  nobody  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he 
tries,"  which  certainly  applies  in  this  case.  Only  two  years  have 
passed  since  Self  Government  and  a  Responsible  Elective  Adminis- 
tration have  existed,  and  the  Colonists  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
found  wanting  in  intellectual  vigour  in  the  management  of  their 
political  and  governmental  affairs.  It  is  true  that  in  the  twenty 
years  during  which  a  representative  council  existed,  at  any  rate  for 
a  greater  part  of  that  time,  every  encouragement  was  given  to  the 
people's  representatives  to  interest  themselves  in  the  Government, 
and  of  late  years  they  felt  this  responsibility  and  prepared  themselves 
accordingly,  so  that  when  the  change,  long  sought  for,  came,  there 
was  in  existence  a  feeling  of  self-reliance,  a  proper  feeling  of  ability 
which  has  proved  of  no  mean  order,  and  which,  I  feel  sure,  will 
successfully  overcome  all  those  difficulties  which,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  must  arise  in  attaining  the  object  the  Colonists  have 
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in  view,  which  is  the  advancement,  socially  and  politically,  without 
delay,  of  the  territory  now  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  present  condition  of  Western  Australia  briefly  may  be  placed 
before  you  thus  : — the  population  on  June  30  last  was  estimated 
as  close  on  56,000.  For  last  year,  1891,  returns  show  the  revenue 
amounted  to  £497,670  2s.  8d.,  which  with  the  balance  of  £45,599 
13s.  9d.  with  which  the  year  commenced,  gave  a  total  of  £543,269 
16s.  5d.  The  expenditure  was  £435,622  15s.  9d.,  which  left  a 
balance  on  Dec.  81,  of  £107,647  Os.  Sd. 

Of  Government  railways  there  were  197  m.  71  ch.  53  1.  open,  and 
of  private  lines,  452  m.  56  ch.  open.  The  number  under  construction 
were,  Government  railways  111  miles,  private  railways  176  m.  56  ch. 
Those  under  survey  were  258  miles  in  length.  Of  telegraphs  there 
were  open  2,920|  miles  of  poles  and  3,545|  miles  of  wire.  679  J  miles 
were  under  construction. 

The  total  imports  amounted  to  £1,280,093.  Of  these,  £568,570 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £683,476  from  British  Colonies,  and 
£28,047  from  foreign  countries. 

The  total  exports  amounted  to  £799,466  7s.  11J.,  of  which  £788,873 
14s.  lid.  were  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  Colony,  and 
£10,592  18s.  were  British,  foreign,  and  other  colonial  produce  and 
manufactures.  The  total  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  £427,693  4s.  3d.,  of  which  £424,594  5s.  3d.  were  the  produce  of 
the  Colony.  To  British  Colonies  we  exported  £346,499  13s.  Sd.,  of 
which  we  produced  £339,210  9s.  8d.  The  balance,  £25,273  10s.  was 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  of  this  amount  the  Colony  produced 
£25,069.  The  principal  exports  were  as  follows  :  Living  animals, 
£2,995  ;  bark,  £1,561 ;  gold,  30,311  oz.  1  dwt.  9  grs.,  £115,182  ; 
guano,  £15,627 ;  copper,  £4,462  ;  lead,  £250  ;  tin,  £10,200  ;  pearls, 
£40,000 ;  pearlshell,  £100,527  ;  sandalwood,  £37,600 ;  timber,  at 
£3  10s.  a  load  of  50  cubic  feet,  £89,176  ;  wool,  8,783,073  Ibs., 
£329,365. 

Official  statistics  compiled  up  to  the  end  of  1891  showed  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  per  head  of  population  as  follows  :— 

South  Australia 8-50  acres 

West  Australia 2'54     „ 

Victoria 2*34     „ 

New  South  Wales 1-34     „ 

Queensland -61     „ 

On  July  29  last,  Sir  John  Forrest,  the  Premier  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Colony,  spoke  thus  of  their  financial  position  :— 

Of  all  the  affairs  of  Government,  the  one  great  thing  which  is  almost 
always  uppermost,  is  that  relating  to  the  financial  position  of  the  country, 
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because,  however  ardently  we  aspire,  and  however  high  our  ambitions  may 
rise,  unless  we  have  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  our  ideas  and  ambitions, 
our  efforts  must  be  futile.  I  am  pleased  to-day  to  say  that  never  in  the 
history  of  Western  Australia  has  the  Colony  been  in  a  more  solvent  con- 
dition. We  had  on  June  30,  as  you  have  already  seen  from  the  revenue 
returns  which  have  been  published,  a  credit  balance  on  current  account 
of  £110,682,  and  we  have,  as  you  all  know,  as  yet  only  raised  £500,000 
out  of  the  loan  which  was  authorised  by  Parliament  in  1891.  I,  as 
Colonial  Treasurer,  had  in  my  hands  on  June  30  last,  on  all  accounts, 
£456,567,  and  that  amount  I  held  in  cash.  We  have  yet  to  raise  on  the 
London  market,  and  I  do  not  see  any  great  difficulty  in  raising  it,  as 
opportunity  occurs,  a  further  sum  of  £836,000.  You  will  also  have 
noticed  that  on  June  30  last  the  revenue  of  the  Colony  for  the  year — 
although  not  the  ordinary  financial  year — then  ended,  had  increased  over 
the  revenue  of  the  previous  year  by  £94,797.  You  will  remember,  too, 
that  as  regards  our  revenue  for  this  year,  which  is  estimated  to  exceed 
half  a  million,  there  is  every  prospect,  in  fact  there  is  a  certainty,  of  its 
being  realised,  and  more  than  realised.  Our  public  works  are  going  on, 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Western  Australia  there  is  neither  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  nor  employment ;  and,  generally,  I  may  say,  that  the  people  of  the 
Colony  are  fairly  prosperous.  Some  will,  perhaps,  say — indeed  it  has  been 
said,  and  no  doubt  will  be  said  many  times  again — that  our  present 
prosperity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living  on  borrowed  money. 
These  critics  say  it  is  all  very  well  to  have  large  credit  balances  and 
general  prosperity  when  you  are  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  and 
spending  it.  Of  course  that  is  correct  if  it  be  true,  bnt  I  wish  to  deny  it. 
I  say  that  we  are  not  living  on  borrowed  money.  Out  of  the  £1,336,000 
we  were  authorised  to  raise,  we  have  only  as  yet  borrowed  half  a  million, 
and  out  of  that,  as  you  will  see  from  the  accounts  to  June  30,  only 
£171,366  have  been  spent.  Being  interested  in  this  question,  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  how  the  matter  stands,  with  a  view  to 
refuting  that  argument — that  we  are  living  on  borrowed  money.  I 
ked,  as  I  say,  into  the  matter,  to  see  how  much  of  the  sum  of  £171,366 
had  been  actually  spent  in  the  Colony.  The  result  was  not  quite  as  I 
anticipated,  for  I  expected  to  find  that  more  had  been  spent  out  of  the 
Colony  than  has  been  the  case.  The  result  of  my  investigation  was  that 
I  found  that  £153,008  had  been  spent  in  the  Colony,  and  only  £18,358 
out  of  it.  That  is  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said,  with  any  truth,  that  we  have  been  living  on  borrowed 
money. 

With  respect  to  the  climate,  having  regard  to  the  position  and 
extent  of  Western  Australia.  As  defined  by  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
mission, it  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  Australian  Continent  "  ex- 
tending from  the  parallel  of  thirteen  degrees  thirty  minutes  South 
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latitude  to  West  Cape  Howe,  in  the  parallel  of  thirty-five  degrees 
eight  minutes  South  latitude,  and  from  the  Hartog's  Island,  on  the 
Western  Coast,  in  longitude  one  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  fifty  - 
two  minutes,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  degrees  of  East  longi- 
tude." 

According  to  the  latest  computations  its  area  is  1,060,000  square 
miles,  or  678,400,000  acres.  The  climate  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a 
whole,  owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Colony.  In  the  North 
there  is  a  true  Tropical  climate.  About  the  Gascoyne  and  Murchi- 
son  Rivers  there  is  an  intermediate  state  of  things  :  heavy  summer 
rains,  and  a  good  healthy  dry  climate  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  while 
in  the  South-west,  the  settled  portion,  the  seasons  may  be  divided 
into  wet  and  dry,  the  former  lasting  from  April  to  October  and  the 
latter  November  to  March.  During  this,  the  summer,  thunder-storms 
may  occur,  but  are  most  uncertain.  The  annual  rainfall  on  the 
coast,  from  Fremantle  to  Albany,  is  about  forty  inches,  which,  fifty 
miles  inland,  amongst  the  ranges,  does  not  exceed  twenty  inches ; 
whilst  in  the  interior,  over  200  miles  from  the  coast,  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  it,  as  thunder-storms  of  a  local  character  are  all  the 
sheep-owners  have  to  depend  upon. 

Practically  there  are  only  two  seasons.  At  the  South,  the  wet 
season  usually  commences  in  April  and  ends  in  October — with  oc- 
casional thunder-storms  and  partial  showers  during  the  summer 
months.  At  Perth,  the  capital  city,  the  average  reading  of  the 
barometer,  the  temperature,  and  rainfall,  from  the  year  1876 
to  1889  is— barometer  80-046,  temperature  65°,  rainfall  33'018 
inches.  In  the  North,  the  true  wet  season  ranges  between  De- 
cember and  March,  occasionally  continuing  into  April,  during  which 
period  tremendous  cyclonic  storms,  locally  called  "willy-willies," 
frequently  occur,  often  causing  great  damage  to  both  live-stock 
and  property.  ^^ 

The  climate  varies  a  good  deal  in  the  different  parts.  In  the  South' 
and  South-west  it  is  unrivalled,  being  temperate  and  cool,  and  with 
a  quite  sufficient  rainfall,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  magnificent  Jarrah 
and  Karri  forests  and  other  valuable  timbers,  and  by  the  abundance 
of  the  fruit  and  other  crops  produced. 

Out  towards  the  Eastward  the  climate  is  drier,  but  the  soil  still 
appears  to  receive  a  fair  rainfall ;  little  accurate  information  has, 
however,  yet  been  obtained,  settlement  having  only  lately  spread  out 
any  distance  in  this  direction. 

On  the  Murchison  and  Gascoyne,  extremely  heavy  dews  are  said 
to  make  up  to  a  great  extent  for  the  apparent  lack  of  rainfall ;  and 
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the  great  heat  occasionally  experienced  is  tempered  by  strong  and 
cool  breezes. 

In  the  North  District  the  heat,  although  often  excessive,  is  for  the 
most  part  a  very  "  dry  heat,"  and  the  settlers  from  there  frequently 
complain  that  the  heat  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Colony,  at  a  far 
lower  temperature,  is  much  more  trying.  Further  North,  in  the 
Kimberley  District,  the  heat  during  "  the  hot  months  "  is  extreme, 
but  the  heat  and  damp  once  over,  the  climate  is  excellent,  particu- 
larly in  the  table-lands  of  the  interior. 

Pastoral  leases,  which  give  the  holders  a  right  of  pasturage  for  a 
term  of  years  without  any  claims  whatever  to  the  fee  simple  beyond 
what  are  termed  pre-emption  rights  to  purchase  in  some  cases,  are 
granted  as  shown  in  the  following  table  :— 


Division 

Size  of  smallest  Block 
sold 

Yearly  Ilcut  per  1,000  or  part  of 
1,000  Acres 

South-west 
Gascoyne         .  i 
Eucla       .        J 

3,000  acres 
20,000   „ 

20s. 
10s.  for  each  of  the  first  seven  years. 
12s.  Gd.  for  each  of  the  second  seven 

years. 
15s.   for  each   of    the    third   seven 

North-west       .  i 
Kimberley        .  > 

20,000   „ 
50,000  acres,  if  om 
water       frontage, 
otherwise     20,000 

years. 
10s.  for  each  of  the  first  seven  years. 
15s.   for  each  of  the  second   seven 
years. 
20s.   for    each   of    the  third   seven 

Eastern    . 

acres 
20,000  acres     . 

years. 
2s.  fid.  for  each  of  the  first  seven 

years. 
5s.   for   each   of  the   second  seven 

' 

years. 
7s.  Gd.  for  each  of  the  third  seven 

years. 

All  leases  end  in  1907.  All  lessees,  except  those  in  the  S.W. 
Division,  must,  within  seven  years,  under  penalty  of  payment  of 
double  rent,  stock  their  land  at  the  rate  of  ten  head  of  sheep,  or  one 
of  large  stock  per  1,000  acres,  or  spend  in  improving  the  land  £5  per 
1,000  acres. 

Apart  from  the  lands  held  under  leases  for  pastoral  purposes,  of 
which  something  over  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  are  now  held  at 
low  rentals,  and  the  right  of  purchase  of  land  by  direct  payment, 
there  are  four  modes  of  obtaining  land  by  conditional  purchase  in 
the  South-west  Division  (which  comprise  generally  what  are  known 
as  the  agricultural  districts). 

1.  By  deferred  payment  with  residence,  within  agricultural  areas. 

2.  "By  deferred  payment  with  residence,  outside  agricultural  areas. 
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8.  By  deferred  payment,  without  residence,  either  within  or  outside 
of  agricultural  areas. 

4.  By  direct  payment,  without  residence,  either  within  or  outside 
of  agricultural  areas. 

Agricultural  areas  of  not  less  than  2,000  acres  may  be  set  apart 
by  the  Governor  in  Council — the  maximum  area  to  be  held  by  any 
one  person  is  1,000  acres,  and  the  minimum  100  acres  ;  the  price  is 
fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  at  not  less  than  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  which  is  the  present  price,  payable  in  twenty  yearly  instalments 
of  Qd.  an  acre,  or  sooner  if  the  occupier  choose.  Upon  the  approval 
of  any  application,  a  license  is  granted  for  five  years.  Within  six 
months  the  licensee  must  reside  on  some  portion  of  the  land,  and 
fence  in  the  same  with  a  good  substantial  fence  during  the  term  of 
his  license.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  a  lease  is  granted  to 
him  for  fifteen  years.  After  the  lease  has  expired,  or  at  any  time 
during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  provided  the  fence  is  in  good  order, 
and  that  improvements  have  been  made  equal  to  the  full  purchase 
money,  and  further  provided  the  full  purchase  money  has  been  paid, 
a  Crown  grant  will  be  given. 

Outside  agricultural  areas  land  may  be  purchased  on  deferred  pay- 
ment with  residence,  by  free  selection,  otherwise  subject  to  all  the  con- 
ditions required  within  agricultural  areas,  as  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

Under  the  third  mode  of  purchase,  the  applicant  is  subject  to  all 
the  conditions  imposed  under  No.  1,  except  residence,  but  he  has  to 
pay  double  the  price,  or  £1  per  acre,  in  twenty  yearly  instalments  of 
one  shilling  per  acre. 

By  the  fourth  mode,  land  to  the  extent  of  1,000  acres  and  not  less 
than  100,  within  an  agricultural  area,  and  not  exceeding  5,000  acres 
outside  an  agricultural  area,  may  be  applied  for  at  a  price  (at  pre- 
sent ten  shillings  an  acre)  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
Within  three  years  the  land  must  be  fenced,  and  within  five  years 
5s.  per  acre  must  be  spent  on  improvements. 

Besides  these  provisions,  Sir  John  Forrest,  the  Premier  of  the 
Government,  proposes  to  encourage  a  rapid  settlement  by  offering  free 
grants  under  certain  conditions,  which  he  has  recently  made  public 
in  a  speech,  a  portion  of  which,  referring  to  this  subject,  I  now  give 
you  as  reported  :— 

The  question  of  land  settlement  has  been  discussed  by  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  all  sorts  of  ideas  have  been  put  forward.  The  Government 
have  had  the  matter  before  them  and  have  come  to  a  conclusion.  We 
wish  people  to  come  here  not  only  to  fill  the  towns,  but  also  to  settle  our 
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lands,  and  the  question  arises  how  best  to  do  it.  After  mature  considera- 
tion, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  adopt  the 
Homestead  Free  Grant  system,  so  successfully  carried  out  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Many  of  you  know  that  the  basis  of  settlement  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  is  on  the  free  grant  system.  We  propose 
to  give  1GO  acres  of  land  to  every  man  who  is  willing  to  enter  upon  the 
land  and  live  on  it  and  cultivate  it,  the  only  condition  being,  that  he  shall 
reside  on  it  and  improve  it.  I  felt  that  to  adopt  this  only,  we  were  not  going 
far  enough,  because  the  land  here  is  so  cheap — only  sixpence  per  acre  per 
annum — and  it  would  be  but  a  small  help  to  give  a  man  only  the  free 
grant  of  land.  We  jjropose  to  introduce  a  system — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  prevails  anywhere  else  or  not — under  which,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of 
the  land,  we  can  assist  those  who  go  on  to  the  homestead  blocks.  The 
proposal  is  that  any  man  may  take  a  homestead  block  by  paying  a  small 
fee  of,  say,  twenty  shillings,  and  when  he  erects  a  habitable  house  upon  it, 
worth  £100,  the  Government  will  advance  him  on  it  a  sum  not  exceeding 
£50.  The  house  will  have  to  be  worth  £100  before  we  advance  him  £50. 
Then  as  regards  the  improvements  on  the  land,  the  Government  will 
advance  a  sum  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  improvements,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  exceeding  £100 ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  built  a 
house  worth  £100,  and  has  done  £200  worth  of  improvements,  the 
Government  will  advance  him  £150  or  any  lesser  sum  than  this,  at  five 
per  cent.,  provided  it  is  only  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the  improvements. 
We  feel  that  those  who  have  taken  up  land  under  clause  46  of  the  Land 
Regulations,  and  have  complied  with  the  conditions,  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  under  this  act,  and  that  will  be  provided  for  in  the  bill.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  number  of  other  and  minor  details  connected  with  this 
matter,  but  I  need  not  refer  to  them  now.  I  have  for  many  years  past 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  free  grant  system.  I  have  seen  it  carried  out 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  when  I  made  my  first  speech  at 
Bunbury,  before  I  undertook  the  task  of  forming  a  Government,  I  referred 
to  it.  When  we  laid  our  first  programme  before  Parliament  we  had  so 
many  other  things  of  pressing  importance  that  we  did  not  bring  this 
matter  forward,  but  now  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  something 
should  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  given  a 
fair  trial.  It  is  a  very  enticing  scheme,  and  probably  it  looks  better  than 
it  really  is.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  we  want  people  to  come  here, 
and  when  it  is  known  in  England  that  a  man  can  come  here  and  have 
160  acres  free,  and  have  a  loan  out  of  public  funds  when  he  has  done 
certain  improvements,  we  hope  and  believe  a  great  many  people  will 
decide  to  come.  Every  man  you  induce  to  come  here  on  his  own  account 
is  better  than  two  you  bring  here,  because  he  knows  that  he  is  on  his 
own  resources.  You  will  probably  ask  where  the  money  for  this  is  to 
come  from.  Well,  we  have  not  lost  sight  of  that  question.  I  thought  of 
many  expedients,  but  they  were  given  up.  There  is,  however,  in  the 
Loan  Bill  a  sum  of  £50,000  for  immigration,  and  we  consider  that  £30,000 
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of  that  sum  may  fairly  be  appropriated  to  this  scheme.  The  object  of 
that  vote  was  to  encourage  immigration,  and  this  scheme  will  do  it  in  the 
very  best  way.  We  thought  it  better  to  do  this  than  import  artisans  and 
labourers  to  compete  with  those  already  here.  Further,  to  encourage  the 
people  and  the  sons  of  the  people  already  here  to  settle  on  land,  those  who 
are  here  will  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  conic 
there  will  be  no  difference.  Any  farmer  who  likes  to  give  up  his  farm 
and  take  advantage  of  the  homestead  system  can  take  his  160  acres,  and 
get  his  loan  of  (not  exceeding)  £150  at  five  per  cent.,  and  he  will  in  no 
way  be  precluded  by  the  fact  that  he  has  a  homestead  block  from  increas- 
ing his  holding.  Under  the  Land  Regulations  we  also  propose  to  remove 
the  residence  qualification  from  the  present  Regulations.  In  future,  if  a 
man  wishes  to  take  land,  he  need  not  live  upon  it,  under  Clause  46,  but  if 
he  takes  the  homestead  block  of  160  acres  he  must  reside  upon  it. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  alluded  to  the  necessity  for  improved 
land  communication  by  railways,  and  for  the  harbour  accom- 
modation at  various  ports  being  made  better  available  for  shipping. 
The  present  Government,  fully  alive  to  these  wants,  have  formulated 
a  judicious  public  works  scheme,  which  is  being  carried  out,  and 
the  money  necessary  is  being  borrowed  in  this  country,  and  will  be 
well  invested  when  the  design  is  completed,  and  the  works  all 
utilised.  Quite  recently  I  find  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  subject,  as  showing  the  progress  making  and  made,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Railways  and  Director  of 
Public  Works,  Mr.  H.  W.  Venn  :- 

Speaking  of  the  railways  of  that  Colony,  he  stated  that  the  principal 
line  is  that  from  Albany  to  Beverley,  connecting  with  the  Government 
line  from  Perth  to  Beverley.  It  is  nearly  250  miles  in  length,  and  was 
constructed  by  an  English  company  under  the  land  grant  system.  It  is 
known  as  the  Great  Southern  line,  and  the  company,  in  consideration  of 
building  the  railway,  received  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  per  mile  constructed. 
The  company  took  the  land  in  blocks  along  the  line,  but  it  had  to  take 
them  alternately  on  either  side  of  the  railway  every  mile,  so  that  the 
Government  retained  possession  of  a  similar  quantity  of  land  abutting  on 
the  line.  This  railway  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1889,  and  settlement  has 
taken  place  along  its  route  and  townships  have  been  formed.  There  is' a 
train  each  way  daily,  and  a  special  one  on  Sundays,  from  Albany  with 
the  mails.  Although  the  line  has  been  opened  barely  three  years  it  is 
paying.  Another  line  is  being  constructed  on  the  land  grant  system  by 
the  Midland  Railway  Company  from  Guildford  (a  station  on  the  Perth 
and  Beverley  line)  to  Geraldton,  running  between  the  Darling  Range  and 
the  coast,  a  distance  of  280  miles.  Sections  of  this  railway  have  been 
opened.  The  land  grant  system  is  found  to  work  satisfactorily  in  Western 
Australia,  which  has  an  immense  territory  to  operate  upon,  having  an 
VOL,  XXIV. — 1.  C 
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area  of  over  a  million  square  miles.  The  other  railways  in  the  Colony 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Government  out  of  loans.  They  had  been 
built  at  a  cheap  rate,  owing  to  the  general  level  character  of  the  country 
traversed,  and  a  large  supply  of  Jarrah  timber,  from  which  the  sleepers 
were  made,  being  usually  close  at  hand,  and  also  deposits  of  ironstone 
gravel  for  ballast.  When  they  were  taken  over  from  the  old  Government 
by  Mr.  Venn  they  were  not  paying  expenses,  but,  owing  to  the  increased 
traffic  during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  economies  carried  out  under  the 
new  regime,  the  expenditure  had  been  reduced  from  117  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  to  about  90  per  cent.  The  Government  contemplates  increasing 
the  weight  of  the  rails  from  46  Ib.  per  yard  to  60  lb.,  and  reducing  the 
steepness  of  the  grades  from  1  in  27  and  1  in  30  to  1  in  45.  By  this  means 
heavier  and  more  powerful  locomotives  can  be  run  over  the  lines  at 
greater  speed,  and  larger  loads  can  be  drawn.  In  this  way  the  Govern- 
ment hope  to  still  further  reduce  the  working  expenses.  The  Legislature 
some  months  ago  passed  an  act  authorising  a  loan  of  £1,336,000,  and  an 
instalment  of  £500,000  had  been  floated  recently.  The  Government 
intended  to  construct  railways  and  harbour  works  with  the  borrowed 
money.  A  line  is  to  be  built  from  Perth,  running  southward  along  the 
coast  to  Bunbury,  a  distance  of  115  miles,  and  another  to  the  Yilgarn  gold- 
fields,  168  miles.  The  latter  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  form  a  section  of 
the  proposed  transcontinental  railway  connecting  Perth  with  Adelaide, 
ma  Eucla  and  Port  Augusta.  Sir  Jules  Vogel  some  years  ago  proposed 
to  build  that  railway  under  the  land  grant  system,  but  the  project  fell 
through  owing  to  the  necessary  capital  not  being  forthcoming.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Venn,  however,  this  project  would  be  taken  up  again  by  a 
syndicate  of  English  capitalists  before  many  years  have  elapsed,  and  he 
is  hopeful  that  before  another  decade  has  passed,  the  construction  of  the 
line  will  have  been  commenced  and  will  be  well  on  towards  completion, 
as  it  goes  through  a  large  tract  of  good  country.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
extend  the  railway  system  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  Colony  to 
Vasse,  and  another  branch  towards  the  Yinninup  tin-fields.  Another 
line  is  about  to  be  made  from  Geraldton  to  Mullewa,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Murchison  goldfields.  This  will  eventually  be  a  section  of  a  trunk 
line  to  the  northern  areas.  The  last  contract  let  for  railway  construction 
was  at  the  rate  of  £1,100  per  mile,  and  included  everything  except  the 
rails  and  rolling  stock.  The  rails  will  cost  about  £600  or  £700  a  mile, 
according  to  the  market  quotations  at  the  time.  Wire  fences  are  erected, 
and  wooden  stations  of  a  permanent  character  provided.  The  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  construct  a  breakwater  at  the  port  of  Fremantle.  When 
completed  it  would  cost  about  £900,000.  By  an  expenditure  of  £250,000, 
however,  vessels  drawing  30  ft.  of  water  would  be  enabled  to  visit  the  port 
and  obtain  shelter  there. 

The  following  remarks  and  information  about  the  Great  Southern 
Railway  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Company : 
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The  Great  Southern  Eailway  running  from  Albany,  King  George's 
Sound,  to  Beverley,  the  Southern  terminus  of  the  Government  line  of 
railway  from  Perth,  a  distance  of  243  miles,  was  finished  in  June  1889, 
and  has  thrown  open  the  South-western  corner  of  the  Colony. 

This  line  of  railway  was  constructed,  and  is  owned  by  the  West 
Australian  Land  Company,  Limited,  a  company  formed  in  London  wholly 
on  British  capital.  As  a  bonus  the  Government  offered  a  grant  of  12,000 
acres  of  land  per  mile,  selected  along  the  route  of  the  railway,  so  this 
company  possesses  nearly  3  million  acres  of  selected  land,  which  is  being 
offered  for  sale  at  very  low  prices,  averaging  15s.  per  acre,  payable  by 
instalments  over  20  years,  free  of  interest,  so  that  for  the  very  modest 
rent  of  9cZ.  per  acre  per  annum,  a  man  becomes  his  own  freeholder. 

Albany,  King  George's  Sound,  is  a  very  large  land-locked  harbour — 
the  first  and  last  port  of  call  of  the  mail  steamers — passengers  travelling 
up  to  Perth  in  the  comfortable  carriages  on  the  Great  Southern  Railway 
can  scarcely  picture  the  discomforts  attaching  to  that  journey  prior  to 
the  advent  of  the  railway,  when  everyone  had  to  drive  about  260  miles 
through  the  Bush. 

This  difficulty  of  getting  into  the  country  helped  to  keep  settlers  out, 
so  till  quite  recently  very  little  was  known  about  the  land  lying  between 
Perth  and  Albany. 

Now  all  that  is  changed — the  railway  has  opened  up  the  country,  and 
it  is  proved  that  virgin  land  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  Eastern  Colonies  is 
waiting  for  settlers  at  prices  very  far  below  those  demanded  in  the  older 
Colonies. 

Townships  are  springing  up,  settlement  is  proceeding  apace,  and 
instead  of  Bush,  thriving  homesteads  are  spreading  in  all  directions. 

Many  of  the  new  settlers  come  from  South  Australia,  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  have  brought  with  them  an  amount  of  experience  and 
energy  that  is  putting  life  into  the  district. 

As  a  sample,  one  may  be  mentioned,  who  has  been  on  his  land  12 
months ;  in  that  time  he  has  built  his  house,  fenced  his  land,  and  cleared 
and  brought  150  acres  under  cultivation. 

Several  influential  English  purchases  have  been  made — notably  Lord 
Brassey's  26,000  acres  near  Eticup,  Mr.  T.  W.  Powell's  several  purchases 
of  upwards  of  40,000  acres,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Mullen's  20,000  acres  near 
Teriminup.  It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  these  gentlemen  to  prepare 
the  land  and  cut  it  up  into  small  holdings  suited  to  farmers  of  moderate 
means,  allowing  them  to  purchase  on  the  instalment  principle. 

The  rainfall  is  very  ample,  ranging  from  40  inches  per  annum  at  Albany 
to  18  inches  at  Beverley.  Water  is  easily  conserved  in  tanks  or  dams,  as 
may  be  seen  along  the  course  of  the  railway,  where  the  company  have 
constructed  tanks  holding  from  2  to  3  million  gallons  of  water.  The 
water  is  close  to  the  surface,  wells,  as  a  rule,  not  having  to  be  sunk  more 
than  about  20  feet. 

The  soil  is  good,  and  fit,  according  to  its  situation,  for  cereals  of  all 
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kinds,  fruits,  vegetables,  vines,  &c.,  whilst  the  whole  area  is  suited  to  sheep 
farming. 

The  South-west  corner  of  the  continent  contains  a  large  area  of  valuable 
timber,  the  principal  being  the  Karri  and  Jarrah,  now  being  largely  used 
for  street  paving,  and  destined  to  become  more  so  in  consequence  of  its 
hardness  and  durability. 

Messrs.  C.  and  G.  Millar  have  a  very  large  timber  mill  at  Torbay,  about 
12  miles  west  of  Albany,  from  whence  large  quantities  of  Karri  are  sent 
to  Melbourne,  South  Australia,  Natal  and  London,  for  harbour  works, 
piles,  paving  blocks,  &c. 

The  climate  is  very  temperate  and  healthy,  suited  alike  to  the  strong 
and  the  delicate. 

This  district  is  capable  of  supporting  a  population  of  several  millions, 
and  offers  a  splendid  opening  for  men  ready  and  willing  to  work,  who 
will  be  certain  of  a  good  livelihood. 

The  careful  report  of  a  Commission  presided  over  by  the  Hon. 
H.  W.  Venn,  now  Minister  for  Railways  and  Works,  deals  so  fairly 
and  clearly  with  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  varied 
branches  of  agriculture  and  farming  now  practised  or  suited  for  the 
soils  and  climatic  conditions  of  Western  Australia,  that  I  feel  I 
cannot  do  better  on  these  subjects  than  avail  myself  of  some  of  their 
opinions  and  statements,  the  results  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry. 

Western  Australia,  in  her  immense  territory,  extending  from  the 
14th  degree  of  latitude  North  to  85°  South,  embraces  nearly  every 
condition  of  soil  and  climate  for  the  production  of  almost  every  article  of 
consumption. 

It  may  be  considered  a  fact  that  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
pursuits  of  this  Colony  have  not  reached  those  advanced  stages  in  the 
growth  and  variety  of  special  products,  that  have  been  attained  in  the 
other  Colonies.  The  chief  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  special  education  in  these  branches,  but  perhaps  more 
particularly  from  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  those  products  and  the  want 
of  capital  and  population,  and  not  to  the  want  of  either  suitable  climate 
or  soil ;  for  much  of  our  soil  and  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
successful  growth  of  a  very  large  variety  of  special  products  in  cereals, 
root  crops,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  horticultural  plants  and  trees,  flowers  for 
scents,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  insectibanes ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  as  population  increases  and  a  demand  arises,  a  better  know- 
ledge will  obtain,  leading  to  a  higher  class  husbandry,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive development  in  those  particular  branches. 

A  feature  in  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the  Colony  will  be  a  division 
into  areas  of  those  portions  suitable  for  special  production. 

WHEAT  AREA. — The  Commission,  from  evidence,  venture  to  say  that 
BO  long  as  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  world  does  not  bring  foreign 
competition  to  our  shores  at  a  less  cost  than,  say,  3*.  to  4s.  per  bushel, 
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the  area  over  which  wheat  can  bo  grown  as  a  food  supply,  to  compete  with 
that  competition  and  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  grower,  will  be  found  in  the 
districts  of  Greenough,  Dongara,  and  Upper  Irwin  in  the  North ;  and  the 
Victoria  Plains,  Newcastle,  Northam,  York,  and  Beverley,  and  South  along 
the  Great  Southern  Railway  as  far  as  Eticup.  This  last-named  belt  of 
country,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  has  a  great  future  before  it ; 
its  large  extent  of  level  country,  the  comparative  low  cost  of  clearing,  its 
general  climatic  conditions,  combined  with  a  quick  transit  to  either  the 
port  of  Fremantle  or  Albany,  point  conclusively  to  a  very  rapid  and 
extensive  settlement ;  and  when  this  is  an  accomplished  fact,  commanding 
as  it  does  so  many  natural  advantages,  it  will  become  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  wheat  supply  of  the  Colony,  both  for  home  consumption  and 
export. 

Taking  the  question  of  clearing  and  total  cost  of  cultivation  of  lands  in 
these  areas,  from  evidence  it  will  be  found  over  the  whole  area  that 
growing  wheat  at  the  figures  named  leaves  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  and 
would  provide  a  food  supply,  not  only  for  all  future  local  requirements,  but 
leave  a  large  surplus  to  export.  The  average  cost  of  production  in  these 
areas  is  now  about  2s,  per  bushel.  "With  the  use  of  the  double -furrowed 
plough,  and  with  the  use  of  the  three  and  four  farrowed  plough  in  the  very 
near  future,  and  a  corresponding  saving  in  the  use  of  large-sized  harrows, 
and  improved  harvesting,  the  cost  can  and  will  be  reduced  by  Qd.  to  Wd. 
or  more  per  bushel,  and  with  these  figures  the  Commission  venture  to 
say,  taking  the  ruling  rate  of  wages  here  as  that  prevailing  in  the  other 
Colonies,  Western  Australia  can,  over  these  areas,  produce  wheat  in  com- 
petition with  any  of  the  sister  Colonies  ;  and,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  over  these  areas  exceeds  that  of 
South  Australia  by  six  bushels  per  acre,  we  can  at  no  distant  future  enter 
into  the  open  and  foreign  markets  in  profitable  competition  with  the  sister 
Colonies. 

The  figures  taken  in  evidence  show  a  more  prosperous  state  of  things 
for  the  West  Australian  wheat  growers  than  for  the  same  class  of  people 
in  South  Australia.  There  is  no  large  margin  for  error  in  this  statement, 
as  the  average  rainfall  over  these  areas  is  about  18  inches,  and, 
although  the  average  cost  of  bringing  them  into  a  state  for  cultivation 
may  exceed  that  of  the  wheat-growing  areas  of  South  Australia,  that  cost 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  average  yield  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  producing  wheat  having  in  the  other  Colonies  reached  that 
stage  when  it  will  cease  to  be  produced  at  a  lower  figure — climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  way  of  rainfall  being  in  our  favour,  labour  at  the  same  rate, 
and  the  use  of  the  same  appliances  at  our  command — this  Colony  will 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  competition,  the  present  protective  policy  of 
the  Colony  being  also  a  fostering  element  in  this  production,  but  which, 
however,  will  cease  to  have  effect  the  moment  local  demands  are  supplied, 
and  we  have  a  surplus  for  export.  These  seem  bold  statements  to  make  ; 
but  the  Commission  are  supported  by  the  evidence  before  them. 
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GENERAL  FARMING-  AREA. — The  Commission  desire  to  express  in  no 
uncertain  voice  their  opinion  that,  although  facts  and  figures  are  as  they 
have  stated  in  regard  to  wheat  growing  in  these  areas,  they  by  no  means 
recommend  or  suggest  that  wheat  growing  alone  should  be  relied  on  in 
these  areas  by  the  farmer.  On  the  other  hand,  we  strongly  oppose  a 
system  of  wheat  or  corn  growing  as  an  only  product.  It  is  a  system  that 
is  too  precarious  in  Australia,  but  in  every  instance  in  this  Colony,  and  in 
the  areas  mentioned,  we  urge  a  system  of  general  mixed  farming  as  being 
the  safest — the  most  legitimate — and  prosperous  occupation  for  the 
farmer.  Wheat  may,  or  should  be,  a  primary  factor  in  their  business,  but 
the  production  of  oats,  barley,  and  hay  should  always  form  a  large  portion 
of  their  income,  and,  speaking  in  regard  to  the  Northern  areas,  dairying 
can  be  profitably  carried  on  for  at  least  three  or  four  months  in  the  year, 
yielding  in  those  months  a  return  far  in  excess  of  the  general  average 
yield  of  the  Colony.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  South,  under  a 
colder  climate,  where  dairying  can  be  profitably  carried  on  throughout 
the  whole  year,  by  a  small  observance  of  the  seasons  and  the  growth  of 
nourishing  and  succulent  food  for  the  cows  at  those  times  when  the 
natural  pasture  would  not  so  well  serve  them. 

During  the  winter  months  a  large  and  profitable  addition  to  the  income 
should  be  made  by  curing  bacon  and  hams.  No  farm  should  be  without 
a  few  sheep ;  they  not  only  furnish  the  family  with  a  cheap  food  supply, 
but  manure  the  soil  and  assist  to  clear  the  land  from  weeds.  Attention 
to  garden  produce  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  throughout  these  areas 
general  garden  produce  can  be  raised  in  large  quantities,  and,  where  there 
is  no  market  for  it,  it  cheapens  the  food  supply  of  the  farms,  and  is  valu- 
able as  pig  fodder. 

Except  in  favoured  localities,  general  fruit  growing  in  the  Northern 
areas  cannot  be  relied  on,  and  to  be  successful  it  requires  certain  favour- 
able situations.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  very  considerable  area,  in  every 
respect  suitable  for  the  profitable  growth  and  production  of  certain  fruits, 
more  especially  those  of  a  semi-tropical  character,  such  as  vines,  oranges, 
lemons,  peaches,  pears,  almonds,  while  for  the  growth  of  the  fig  and  olive 
the  area  could  be  extended  to  a  much  larger  degree. 

In  the  districts  south  of  the  Irwin,  say,  Victoria  Plains,  Newcastle, 
Northam,  York,  and  Beverley,  a  wider  field  of  operations  is  opened  up, 
outside  the  question  of  wheat  growing.  With  a  mean  temperature 
between  60  and  70  degrees,  and  a  rainfall  of  18  inches,  a  more  ex- 
tended system  of  general  farming  can  be  followed.  In  addition  to 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  English  barley  can  be  profitably  grown  to  com- 
pete with  importations  and  serve  all  local  demands,  if  carefully  harvested. 
The  climatic  conditions  are  eminently  adapted  for  peaches,  apricots, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  and  figs,  under  proper  cultivation  ;  and  a  special 
source  of  income  could  be  derived  from  a  system  of  fruit  drying,  such  as 
raisins  and  figs,  while  special  attention  should  be  directed  to  ham  and 
bacon  curing,  as  throughout  these  districts  a  larger  range  of  season 
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favours  the  industry ;  and,  taking  the  whole  of  this  area,  it  is  in  every 
way  suitable  for  horse  breeding.  Farmers  should  pay  particular  and 
unceasing  attention  to  having  a  few  heavy  mares,  and  so  supply  the 
Colony  with  draught  stock.  Throughout  this  belt  the  climate  and  soil  are 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  horse,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  our  northern  areas, 
extending  up  as  far  as  the  De  Grey,  and,  with  care  and  attention  to  young 
stock,  animals  can  be  produced  equal  to  those  bred  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  With  good  draught  stock  the  farmer  reduces  the  cost  of  his 
production ;  it  is  the  power  he  requires ;  without  it  he  cannot  succeed 
with  his  own  cultivation,  and,  having  a  surplus,  the  ruling  prices  at  all 
times  leave  him  a  large  margin  of  profit. 

FRUIT  AREA. — All  the  belt  of  country  known  as  the  Darling  Range,  say 
from  Bindoon  and  Chittering,  down  past  Narrogin,  Pinjarrah,  as  far  as 
Bunbury,  and  from  thence  to  the  Blackwood,  might  be  described  as  one 
huge  area  for  fruit  growing. 

Speaking  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  Darling  Range,  and  with- 
out coming  into  the  lower  levels  between  the  range  and  the  sea,  we  find 
that  nearly  every  description  of  fruit  grows  in  luxurious  abundance ;  its 
hill- slopes  and  its  valleys,  its  alternations  of  soil,  its  diverse  aspects,  single 
out  the  area  as  specially  adapted  for  wine  making,  for  fruit  growing,  fruit 
preserving,  and  fruit  drying. 

Where  the  grape  thrives,  as  it  does  in  this  area,  the  Commission  can 
give  no  distinct  preference  to  any  particular  variety  of  grape,  as  the 
character  of  soil  and  aspect  of  the  land  will  at  all  times  guide  the  grower 
in  producing  the  exact  variety  suited  to  the  conditions  of  his  holding. 
Among  the  varieties  already  growing  will  be  found  the  Shiraz,  the  Ver- 
deilho,  Fontainebleau,  Crystal,  Sweet  Water,  Muscatel,  the  Wortley 
Hall,  and  Black  Hamburg. 

The  variety  of  fruits,  including  those  grown  on  the  Blackwood,  is 
oranges  of  all  descriptions  (except  the  green  orange),  lemons,  peaches, 
plums  (of  all  varieties),  apricots,  pears,  quinces,  figs,  apples,  medlars, 
cherries,  English  and  Cape  gooseberries,  citrons,  currants,  guavas,  mul- 
berries, nectarines,  loquats,  limes,  nuts,  filberts,  almonds,  raspberries, 
shaddocks,  bananas.  With  such  a  range  and  variety  of  fruit,  and  growing 
each  variety  in  localities  suitable  for  their  production,  the  Commission 
can  point  hopefully  to  the  time  when  Western  Australia  will  compete 
against  the  world  in  these  productions. 

As  an  industry,  wine  making,  both  for  local  consumption  and  for  export, 
should  occupy  the  attention  of  a  large  section  of  those  settling  this  area  of 
the  Colony ;  while  fruit  drying,  jam  making,  and  preserving  could  be 
successfully  and  profitably  pursued  by  others.  The  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion can  only  be  laid  down  on  knowing  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  locality ; 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  it  is  thought  wiser  to  have  plenty  of  room  for  all 
plant  and  tree  life.  In  the  case  of  vines,  from  8  to  9  feet,  under  the  bush 
system  of  planting ;  trellis  system  for  large  vineyards  is  not  recom- 
mended ;  while  fruit  trees  should  never  be  planted  less  than  20  to  30  feet 
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apart.  The  Commission  venture  no  opinion  as  to  the  process  of  treating 
the  land,  whether  by  trenching  or  by  deep  ploughing;  this  question  is  one 
regulated  entirely  by  the  locality  and  nature  of  the  formation  ;  but  strict 
attention  to  manuring,  mulching,  digging,  and  weeding  is  imperative  to 
success. 

DAIRY  AREA. — The  area  over  which  Dairying,  as  an  industry,  can  be 
followed  out  with  profit,  is  all  the  coast  line  from  the  Moore  River  down 
South  as  far  as  Cape  Leeuwin,  extending  as  far  back  as  the  Darling 
Range.  Taking  the  belt  more  particularly  from  Wanneroo  to  the  Vasse, 
the  profitable  production  of  butter  is  simply  a  matter  of  attention  and 
intelligence ;  the  area  is  eminently  adapted  for  it  all  the  year  round, 
combined  with  the  production  of  such  commodities  as  bacon,  hams,  eggs, 
poultry,  potatoes,  onions,  &c 

The  coast  system  of  dairying  and  farming  would  differ  in  some  essen- 
tial respects  from  that  to  be  followed  out  on  the  stiffer  lands  below  the 
Range.  All  along  the  coast,  from  its  general  immunity  from  frost, 
potatoes  should  be  a  staple  commodity.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  large  belt  of  estuary  land,  and  rich  formation  of  vegetable  deposit, 
running  more  or  less  all  down  the  line  mentioned.  The  cost  of  clearing 
is  heavy,  ranging  from  £5  to  £20  per  acre  for  heavy  ti-tree  clearing,  but 
the  yield  being  heavy  and  fairly  certain,  the  potato  crop  should  at  all 
times  be  able  to  compete  with  importations  ;  there  is  a  very  extensive 
area  in  every  way  adapted  for  this  produce,  and  population  on  such  a  rich 
deposit  will  cheapen  production  and  increase  the  supply  as  well  as  the 
demand.  The  Commission  strongly  recommend  this  branch  of  farming, 
together  with  the  production  of  vegetables  and  dairy  produce  for  the  Perth 
and  Fremantle  markets,  to  the  attention  of  intending  settlers  the  moment 
a  quick  and  ready  means  of  transit  is  afforded  to  the  market  by  a  Southern 
Railway. 

Bunbury,  the  Vasse,  and  their  surroundings,  seem  the  natural  locality 
for  dairy  farming,  and  as  the  Colony  progresses  it  will,  doubtless,  form  the 
staple  product  of  these  districts.  At  the  present  moment  individuals  are 
doing  as  much  as  individuals  can  with  the  means  and  labour  at  their 
command.  Something  like  1,000  to  1,200  cows  are  being  dairied  ;  but  at 
present  the  cost  of  production,  including  the  heavy  cost  of  transit,  cripples 
the  industry.  It  is  a  hopeful  and  cheerful  tribute  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  dairymen  of  the  South  to  find  how  quickly  devices  in  labour-saving 
machinery  are  introduced.  The  DeLaval  Separator,  butter  workers,  and 
improved  churns  are  now  generally  used. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  area  is  about  G2°.  The  rainfall  is 
from  28  inches  in  the  districts  of  Wanneroo,  Perth,  Guildford,  and 
Canning  ;  while  Bunbury  and  Vasse  have  an  average  rainfall  of  33  to  40 
inches.  The  establishment  of  dairies  is  only  a  matter  of  population,  and 
the  Commission  can  see  the  germs  of  a  future  high-class  system  for  this 
industry  in  the  intelligence  displayed  by  some  of  those  already  engaged 
in  the  profitable  working  of  their  holdings,  in  Guildford  and  in  the  South. 
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A  system  of  dairying  should  always  be  combined  with  the  production  of 
hams,  bacon,  and  eggs  ;  while  general  farming  for  the  growth  of  the 
necessary  fodder  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  butter  making. 

Eoot  crops,  such  as  mangold- wurzel,  and  the  cultivation  of  pig-melon, 
maize,  and  Farmer's  Friend,  must  also  be  grown  on  a  dairy  farm,  as  they 
are  the  elements  of  success,  combined  with  a  studious  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  in  the  dairy.  The  profit  of  the  undertaking  lies  in  the 
jealous  care  over  a  heavy  straw  stack  and  consequent  large  manure  heap, 
together  with  careful  housing  of  a  selected  herd  of  cows,  and  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  gentle  and  silent  treatment  in  the  cow-yard.  There 
should  be  a  total  absence  of  impurities  at  the  cow-sheds,  on  or  near  the 
pasture,  or  near  the  dairy.  No  industry  for  its  profitable  and  successful 
working  requires  more  keen  intelligence,  or  more  careful  supervision; 
for,  while  it  is  a  profitable  avocation  on  good  lands  and  under  these  con- 
ditions, it  can  easily,  on  the  other  hand,  when  carefulness  is  not  observed, 
end  in  failure. 

The  production  of  cheese  is  a  branch  of  the  industry  that  has  not 
occupied  the  attention  of  many  in  the  Colony.  At  every  agricultural 
show  excellent  cheeses  are  exhibited — equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
imported  Colonial  article.  The  industry  is,  however,  not  yet  established, 
and  may  only  succeed  on  a  large  scale  under  a  factory  system.  Never- 
theless, the  Commission  can  recommend  its  production  at  once  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  dairy  farming  in  the  Colony,  where  the  dairy  farmer  has 
the  advantage  of  a  family  and  cheap  labour  to  give  that  attention  so 
indispensable  to  good  cheese  making. 

The  areas  over  which  agricultural  settlement  extends  may,  for  the 
present,  be  said  to  be  as  above  described,  with  the  exception  of  an  exten- 
sive belt  of  agricultural  country  on  the  Upper  Irwin  beyond  Strawberry, 
a  belt  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  Colony,  of  large  extent,  all  of  which  will 
be  tapped  by  the  Midland  Kailway.  The  future  settlement  of  this  great 
belt  of  country  is  not  at  this  moment  a  question  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission felt  they  had  to  deal,  as  that  future  will  entirely  depend  upon 
the  rainfall  in  the  locality,  and  the  operations  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  southern  portions  of  the  Colony,  at  no 
distant'  date  irrigation  and  water  conservation  by  dams  and  other  means 
will  occupy  the  attention  of  those  who  can  take  advantage  of  the  nume- 
rous constantly  running  streams  and  springs  along  the  Darling  Eange, 
and  by  this  means  increase  the  productiveness  of  those  localities  to  an 
enormous  degree. 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  that  should 
be  sufficient  for  an  ordinary  farmer  to  live  upon  ;  and  the  Commission, 
in  dealing  with  this  matter,  say  it  is  a  question  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  man.  The  meaning  of  an  "  ordinary  man  "  may,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  be  a  good  all-round  farmer,  industrious,  careful,  and  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  his  business ;  and  this  class  of  man  will  surely  do  well  on 
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blocks  ranging  from  500  to  700  acres ;  but  to  say  that  any  man  can  take 
to  agriculture,  who  may  not  probably  be  fit  for  much  else,  and  succeed  as 
a  farmer,  even  on  any  sized  block  of  land,  is  entirely  a  mistake.  The 
avocations  of  a  farmer  call  forth  all  the  best  qualities  that  a  man  should 
be  gifted  with :  business  capacity,  diligent  attention  to  duties,  observant 
in  small  matters,  quick  at  expedient,  combined  with  sound  sense,  and  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  growth  and  fertilisation ;  and  when 
these  qualities  are  found  in  a  farmer,  as  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  you  will 
generally  find  he  succeeds,  whether  his  holding  be  large  or  small.  There 
is  a  desire,  generally,  on  the  part  of  those  taking  up  land,  to  take  up  too 
much.  A  more  fatal  mistake  can  hardly  be  made  by  a  farmer  than 
having  too  much  land.  It  hampers  him  in  every  way,  and  is  generally  a 
hopeless  drain  upon  his  resources,  which  cripples  him.  But,  given  blocks 
of  the  size  mentioned,  he  then  has  a  fair  amount  of  pasture  for  grazing 
his  stock,  which  is  indispensable,  with  still  a  large  area  for  cultivation. 
Small  areas,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  within  the  grasp  of  indi- 
viduals, is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  success  in  farming.  It  may  be 
mentioned  as  well,  that  the  life  of  a  farmer  and  his  employes,  although 
it  may  have  much  in  it  which  is  both  interesting  and  pleasing,  is  never- 
theless necessarily  a  laborious  life.  The  duration  of  a  working  day  is 
long;  it  is  early  and  late— the  seasons,  the  weather,  the  stock  and  dairy, 
demand  this.  And  the  popular  working  day  of  eight  hours,  if  adopted  on 
the  farm,  must  surely  end  in  failure  and  disappointment. 

Reverting  again  for  a  minute  or  so  to  the  question  of  irrigation, 
I  find  in  a  very  interesting  and  intelligent  report  of  a  visit,  under- 
taken at  the  request  of  the  Western  Australian  Government  to  the 
Irrigation  Settlements  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  by  two 
members  of  the  Western  Australian  Legislature,  the  following 
remarks  on  irrigation  and  fruit-growing  specially  applicable  : 

We  would  now  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  take  a  somewhat 
general  view  of  the  whole  question  as  it  more  especially  relates  to  our 
own  Colony.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  wherever  it  is  possible  for  the 
settler,  the  farmer,  and  particularly  the  horticulturist  to  get  water  on  to 
his  land,  even  in  a  very  small  way,  he  should  study  and  contrive  to 
accomplish  it  in  as  inexpensive  and  effective  a  manner  as  the  conditions 
of  the  locality  will  allow  ;  for  it  may  be  laid  down  that  if  raising  produce 
from  the  land  will  pay  without  irrigation,  and  where,  as  over  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  Australia,  the  agriculturist  is  subject  to  the  annual 
recurrence  of  many  months  of  warm  dry  weather,  the  profit  must  be 
doubly,  trebly,  increased  by  the  command  of  water  during  these  dry 
months,  provided,  always,  the  water  does  not  cost  too  much.  And,  again, 
in  many  exceptional  situations,  where  the  agriculturist  is  not  even  certain 
of  either  a  sufficient  or  an  early  enough  fall  of  winter  rain  to  either  start 
or  mature  his  crops,  then  the  command  of  even  only  one  good  watering 
from  some  impoundage  area  must  be  of  immense  advantage ;  and  it  is 
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this  latter  circumstance  and  consideration,  in  the  case  of  their  farmers 
in  Northern  areas,  where  the  autumn  rains  are  shy,  that  have  moved 
the  Victorian  Government  to  the  enormous  outlay,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  over  a  million  of  money,  in  order  to  overcome  this  uncertainty. 
One  of  the  chief  virtues  in  a  command  of  water  in  warm  dry  weather  is  that 
the  growth  is  so  rapid,  and  tropical  vegetation  growing  more  in  one  week 
than  it  will  do  in  a  month  of  even  moist  weather  when  nights  are  cold  ; 
so  that  our  urgent  advice  to  all  agriculturists  is,  strive  to  take  every 
advantage  of  any  little  stream  or  supply  of  water  that  nature  has  placed 
near  them,  either  by  damming  up  and  diverting  or  by  artificial  pumping. 
We  feel  sure  that  if  the  many  hundreds  of  favourable  localities  that  exist 
in  the  Colony,  notably,  all  along  the  face  of  the  Darling  Range,  and  along 
the  course  of  many  of  our  best  rivers  and  springs,  not  excepting  a  great 
many  localities  in  our  Eastern  Districts,  as  also  in  our  Northern,  Victoria 
Plains,  and  Irwin  Districts,  were  made  the  most  of,  the  result  would 
be  an  enormous  increase  to  our  producing  power  from  the  lands  now 
under  occupation. 

We  would  next  view  the  subject  of  fruit-growing  generally,  with  or 
without  irrigation ;  and,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  we  venture  the 
assertion  that  in  very  many  parts  of  the  Colony,  not  only  in  our  Southern 
Districts,  but  also  in  our  Eastern  Districts,  where  the  land  is  often  of  an 
exceptionally  fertile  character,  results  not  very  far  short  of  even  the 
phenomenal  returns  at  Mildura  and  Benmark  could  be  shown  and  without 
recourse  to  artificial  irrigation,  for  over  a  great  part  of  our  Colony  we 
have  a  bountiful  rainfall.  Especially  with  reference  to  apple-growing, 
which  at  present  stands  a  long  way  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  a  fruit 
capable  of  profitable  export,  we  desire  to  make  pointed  allusion,  for,  from 
what  we  could  observe,  we  do  not  think  that  the  Irrigation  Colonies  of  the 
Murray,  with  their  warm  climate  and  moist  lands,  expect  to  take  any 
prominence  as  successful  growers  of  apples  for  export,  and  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  our  Blackwood  District,  with  its  cool  climate  and  clayey  loam 
soils,  will  far  surpass  those  irrigation  colonies  in  the  successful  growth 
and  export  of  apples  and  late  varieties  of  pears  and  other  fruits  belonging 
to  the  temperate  zone.  We  have  observed  nothing  to  surpass,  and  in  few 
instances  to  equal,  what  we  have  ourselves  observed  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Allnutt,  of  the.  Grange,  near  Bridgetown.  Another  valuable  product  for 
export,  which  should  be  a  success  in  the  Blackwood,  is  the  French  prune 
plum. 

An  average  for  ten  years  of  the  returns  of  cereal  crops  gives 
for  wheat  twelve  bushels,  barley  fifteen  bushels,  and  oats  six- 
teen bushels,  for  each  acre  in  cultivation  ;  and  with  respect  of  the 
hay  crop,  one  ton  in  the  average,  and  of  potatoes  three  tons  an 
acre. 

Just  ten  years  ago,  in  1882,  I  compiled  a  work  giving  general 
information  respecting  the  condition  of  the  forests  and  timber  trade 
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of  the  Colony,  and  what  I  wroie  then  about  the  forests,  equally 
.applies  now. 

"  The  forests  from  which  timber  is  now  exported  from  Western 
Australia  are  altogether  at  its  South- West  extremity,  and  their 
existence  is  doubtlessly  occasioned  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
climate  of  that  part,  being  subject  to  the  influences  of  the  moist 
currents  of  air  from  both  South  and  North,  and  being  more  or  less 
hilly,  is  more  humid  and  temperate  than  other  parts,  as  shown  by 
the  rainfall  of  the  meteorological  stations  now  established,  which 
are,  however,  virtually  outside  the  forests'  limits,  and  therefore 
really  less  influenced  by  the  hill  rains. 

Animal        Mean  Slui<le 
liainfall         Tompcra- 
Nortb  and  East  of  Forests  :  ju  inches          tare 

Geraldton,  Champion  Bay 1C  C7° 

York 15  63° 

Forest  Districts  : 

Perth 33  67° 

Fremantle 30  G4° 

Bunbury 30  61° 

Albany 31  59° 

"  The  above  results  are  from  observations  for  the  years  1880-1881. 
The  forest  area  south  of  the  tropics  is  included  within  the  parallels 
of  south  latitudes,  31  deg.  to  35  deg.,  as  generally  shown  on  the 
map  attached,  but  very  little  good  timber  of  any  size  is  found 
nearer  the  coast  than  five  to  seven  miles.  As  a  fact,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  belt  of  forest  land  exists  between  the  latitudes  above 
mentioned,  in  some  places  extending  inland  for  one  hundred  miles, 
but  the  best  Jarrah  wood  is  found  in  the  hill  ranges,  and  not  nearer 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  of  this  the  areas 
occupied  by  the  principal  Eucalypti  are  : 

Square  miles 

White  gum  (Eucalyptus  viminalis) 10,000 

Jarrah  (Eucalyptus  marginata) 14,000 

Karri  (Eucalyptus  diversicolor)          .         .         .         .     t    .  2,300 

Tuart  (Eucalyptus  gomphocephala)          ....  500 

Bed  gum  (Eucalyptus  calophylla) 800 

York  gum  (Eucalyptus  doxophleba)          ....  2,400 

"  But  on  this  subject  it  may  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  opinions  of 
Baron  von  Mueller,  as  given  in  his  report  on  the  Forest  Resources 
of  Western  Australia.  Of  the  spontaneous  resources  he  writes 
this  : — '  The  forest  regions  of  extra-tropic  West  Australia  occupy  an 
area  equal  to  the  whole  territory  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  singu- 
larly fortunate  for  the  Colony  that  over  this  vast  extent  of  wooded 
country  a  species  of  Eucalyptus  (the  Jarrah)  prevails,  which  for 
the  durability  of  its  timber  is  unsurpassed  by  any  kind  of  tree  in 
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any  portion  of  the  globe.  Under  such  circumstances  the  timber 
resources  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  foremost  in  importance 
throughout  the  wide  tracts  of  Western  Australia,  even  if  the  many 
other  kinds  of  utilitarian  trees  occurring  in  the  more  southern  por- 
tion of  that  colonial  territory,  and  the  more  varied  sorts  of  timber 
trees  to  be  found  within  the  intra-tropic  regions  of  Western 
Australia  were  left  out  of  consideration.  It  is,  furthermore, 
of  particular  advantage  to  the  Colony,  that  its  highly  valuable 
Jarrah  timber  is  obtainable  through,  at  least,  five  degrees  of 
geographic  latitude,  and  this  within  so  short  and  moderate  a  dis- 
tance of  shipping  places  as  to  render  it  easily  accessible  to  foreign 
traffic.'  Again :  '  The  wood  has  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity. 
When  especially  selected  from  hilly  localities,  cut  while  the  sap  is 
least  active,  and  subsequently  carefully  dried,  it  proves  impervious 
to  the  borings  of  the  chelura,  teredo,  and  termites.  It  is  therefore 
in  extensive  demand  for  jetties,  piles,  railway-sleepers,  fence-posts, 
and  all  kinds  of  underground  structures,  and  it  is  equally  important 
as  one  of  the  most  durable  for  the  planking  and  frames  of  ships.' 
And  again  :  *  This  much  can  be  foreseen,  that  E.  marginata  is 
destined  to  supply  one  of  the  most  lasting  of  hardwood  timbers  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  at  the  least  costly  rate,  to  very  many  parts  of 
the  globe.'  But  it  is  not  only  the  Jarrah  which  the  Baron  cele- 
brates among  the  timber  trees  of  Western  Australia ;  for  example, 
the  Karri  (Eucalyptus  diversicolor),  sometimes  styled  E.  colossea, 
on  account  of  its  huge  dimensions,  stems  having  been  '  measured 
300  feet  long  up  to  the  first  limb,  and  one  particularly  gigantic  tree 
60  feet  around  at  the  base.'  '  This  wood,'  he  says,  '  is  elastic  and 
durable,  and  particularly  sought  for  large  planks.'  Again,  E.  oleosa 
and  others  he  notes  for  the  value  of  the  oil  which  can  be  extracted 
from  their  foliage.  '  It  has  proved  the  best  known  solvent  for 
amber  and  other  fossil  resins,  and  of  india-rubber,  and  unique  in 
many  technologic  applications.'  Nor  in  considering  the  utile  does 
he  forget  the  dulce,  but  records  of  one  species  :  '  Hardly  anything 
more  gorgeous  can  be  imagined  than  the  forest  of  E.  ficifolia  about 
the  month  of  February,  when  brilliant  trusses  of  flowers  diffuse  a 
rich  red  over  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  whole  landscape.'  " 

To  the  Eucalypts  must  be  added  the  Acacias,  as  well  for  beauty 
as  utility.  A.  acuminata,  for  its  richly  scented  and  coloured  wood, 
for  the  cabinet  maker  and  turner,  A.  saligna,  the  bark  of  which 
contains  30  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  and  A.  microbotrya,  for  its 
enormous  yield  of  superior  gum.  Of  more  than  150  acacias  standing 
on  record  from  the  hitherto  explored  portions  of  Western  Australia, 
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he  states  "  that  the  seeds  of  every  sort  would  be  acceptable  for 
horticultural  export  trade,  Australasian  acacias  being  always  in 
request  for  European  glass-houses."  To  these  must  be  added  the 
fragrant  sandalwood  (Santalum  cygnorum),  the  banksias,  yielding 
beautiful  wood  for  ornamental  work,  and  the  cypress  pines  of  the 
north,  valuable  for  their  splendid  wood  and  resin,  and  which  we 
cannot  doubt  will  soon  be  utilised  for  masts,  yards,  spars,  and  decks 
for  shipbuilding,  as  they  have  been  for  rafters,  joists,  and  flooring 
for  houses.  The  products  of  the  forests  and  woods  of  the  Colony 
exported  in  1891  were  estimated  for  timber  .£89,176,  for  sandal- 
wood  £37,600,  for  tanning  bark  £1,561,  giving  a  total  value  of 
£128,337.  The  export  of  timber  has  been  for  the  most  part  of  late 
to  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  but  some  small  cargoes  have  been 
brought  to  London,  where  the  value  of  the  Western  Australian 
hardwoods  is  becoming  recognised.  And  doubtless,  when  they  are 
better  known  they  will  be  largely  utilised,  possessing  as  they  do 
many  valuable  qualities  peculiar  in  themselves,  and  which  other 
timbers  do  not  possess  in  like  degree. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  suitableness  of  Jarrah  and  Karri 
timber  for  street  paving,  and  showing  the  efficacy  of  that  in 
present  use,  is  extracted  from  a  pamphlet  containing  a  very  good 
paper  reprinted  from  Engineering,  which  recently  came  into  my 
hands : — 

In  the  desire  to  obtain  a  road-paving  material  which  will  retain  the 
camber  of  the  roadway  and  wear  longer  and  more  evenly  than  yellow 
deals,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  slipperiness  of  asphalt,  vestry 
engineers  have,  from  time  to  time,  turned  their  attention  to  the  harder 
varieties  of  pine,  and  to  such  woods  as  oak,  elm,  beech,  and  latterly  to 
Australian  hardwood.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  harder  pines  have 
given  very  satisfactory  results,  chiefly  for  the  reason  of  variation  in  quality, 
inability  to  withstand  the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  owing  to  the  irregula- 
rity in  size  of  the  blocks,  the  result  of  bad  sawing.  The  oak  and  elm  do  not 
stand  the  effects  of  the  weather ;  and  though  beech,  when  creosoted,  gives 
fairly  satisfactory  results,  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  any  of  these  woods 
will  be  generally  introduced  for  future  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Jarrah 
wood  from  Australia  has,  so  far,  given  excellent  results,  and  is  now  being 
largely  adopted  for  the  carriage-way  pavements  of  London. 

The  streets  carrying  the  heavy  traffic  of  the  large  cities  of  Australia  are 
paved  entirely  with  Australian  hardwood  of  the  Eucalyptus  family,  and  the 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Both  the  climatic  and  traffic  conditions 
of  these  cities  are  different  from  London,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  woods  used  there  will  not  be  equally  suitable  for  the  London 
streets.  Flinders  Street,  in  Melbourne,  was  paved  with  6-in.  red-gum 
blocks  in  1882-3  ;  there  the  traffic  is  of  the  heaviest  description,  and  the 
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street  still  maintains  an  even  surface  and  drains  practically  as  when  first 
laid.  Blocks  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  street  in  1891  showed  a  wear 
of  about  T35  in.  to  £  in.,  but  whether  that  was  all  wear,  or  whether  the  blocks 
were  cut  absolutely  true  in  the  first  instance,  we  cannot  say.  Blue-gum, 
iron-bark,  black-butt,  and  tallow-wood,  were  the  other  varieties  of  Euca- 
lyptus used ;  these  woods  grow  on  the  eastern  side  of  Australia,  close  to 
the  cities  where  they  were  used.  If  the  Australian  hardwoods  come  into 
vogue  for  the  London  pavement,  it  is  most  likely  that  supplies  will  be 
drawn  from  the  enormous  Eucalyptus  forests  of  Jarrah  and  Karri  in 
Western  Australia,  which,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  great  cities  of 
Australia  on  the  eastern  side,  the  high  rate  of  freights  to  these  ports,  and 
in  some  cases  protective  duties,  should  as  readily  find  markets  in  Europe 
as  in  Australia.  As  a  matter  of  fact  no  better  market  timbers  grow  in 
Australia  than  the  Karri  and  the  Jarrah.  The  following  record  of  tests 
shows  their  relative  characteristics  as  compared  by  the  well-known 
standards  of  English  oak  and  Indian  teak. 

Results  of  Tests  of  Jarrah,  Karri,  Oak,  and  Teak,  made  at  the  Government 
Dockyards  by  Mr.  Thomas  Laslett,  Timber  Inspector  to  the  Admiralty. 
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From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  of  the  two  descriptions  of  Euca- 
lyptus timber,  karri  should  prove  the  superior  for  street  pavements,  owing 
to  its  being  able  to  withstand  nearly  two-fifths  greater  crushing  strain  than 
jarrah,  and  it  is  also  a  timber  much  more  difficult  to  split  owing  to  the 
grain  being  greatly  interwoven.  During  the  last  few  years  this  timber 
has  come  into  the  first  favour  in  Australia  as  a  hardwood.  The  Eailway 
Department  of  Victoria  have  been  using  it  for  the  framing  of  their  wagons 
and  carriages,  and  the  Melbourne  Harbour  Trust  have  purchased  5,000,000 
superficial  feet  of  the  timber  for  their  work,  though  in  the  warmer  seas  of 
Australia,  in  higher  latitudes,  where  the  sea-worm  or  "teredo  "  grows  to 
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a  large  size,  the  karri  will  not  withstand  its  ravages  nearly  as  well  as 
jarrah. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  both  karri  and  jarrah  are  excellent  timbers,  and  so 
similar  in  texture  and  appearance  that  none  but  an  expert  could  identity 
the  different  woods  after  they  are  sawn  into  planks  or  blocks.  With  some 
very  trifling  exceptions  jarrah  is  the  Australian  hardwood  that  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  street  pavements  of  London.  Wherever  the  wood  has  been 
laid  in  a  suitable  manner  it  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Mr. 
Mclntosh,  at  Lambeth,  has  practically  given  up  using  any  other  kinds  of 
wood.  It  is  in  this  gentleman's  district  that  there  is  a  small  piece  of 
karri  pavement ; '  it  was  put  down  nearly  three  years  ago,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  jarrah  alongside  it,  and  so  far  the  difference  in  wear  is  very 
slight;  if  anything,  perhaps  the  karri  stands  a  trifle  above  the  jarrah 
alongside  it,  but  both  keep  an  excellent  surface,  and  outwear  pine  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Mr.  Weaver,  of  Kensington,  has  laid  some  jarrah 
down,  and  in  the  paper  previously  quoted  from,  said  :  "  A  small  trial 
section  of  jarrah  wood,  from  Western  Australia,  was  laid  three  years  ago 
in  the  Kensington  Boad,  and  in  October  last  a  further  area  of  about  2,500 
superficial  yards,  in  Old  Brompton  Road,  was  paved  with  a  similar  wood, 
4  in.  deep,  laid  close-jointed.  In  the  author's  opinion  jarrah  promises 
well  as  a  paving  material;  it  is  a  dense,  close-grained  hardwood,  and, 
owing  to  its  extreme  uniformity  of  quality,  wears  evenly.  It  is,  however, 
about  double  the  price  of  ordinary  paving  deals,  and  until  it  has  proved 
itself  by  wearing  proportionately  longer,  the  author  considers  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  entirely  substitute  it  for  the  wood  which  has  furnished  such 
good  results  in  the  past."  Mr.  Mair,  at  Hammersmith,  in  1889-90,  laid 
the  Broadway,  the  large  space  in  front  of  the  vestry  hall,  with  this  timber, 
and  it  has  given  such  excellent  results  that  the  vestry  are  now  laying  the 
Hammersmith  Eoad  with  the  same  material.  Mr.  Mair  has  laid  the 
timber  as  5  in.  blocks  with  a  £  in.  joint  grouted  with  cement,  and  is  at 
present  following  this  practice.  He  states  that  although  the  omnibuses 
continually  stop  and  start  in  the  Broadway,  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
horses  fall  on  the  hardwood  than  on  the  pine  pavements  leading  to  it  from 
all  directions.  The  reason  he  gives  for  this  is,  that,  keeping  the  camber 
so  well,  it  drains  quickly  and  retains  a  very  small  proportion  of  mud  upon 
its  surface.  The  timber  has  also  been  laid  in  the  St.  Giles's  district  with 
results  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Wallace.  It  has  also  been  laid  in  the 
Strand  and  other  vestries.  In  the  Strand,  opposite  Exeter  Hall,  may  be 
seen  the  evil  results  of  laying  a  hardwood  with  open  joints.  The  fibres  at 
the  edges  of  the  blocks  have  broken  down  as  they  do  in  pine,  but  the 
central  fibres,  being  so  strongly  supported  by  the  surrounding  timber,  do 
not  wear  down  as  in  pine  blocks  ;  consequently  the  blocks  are  entirely 
round-backed,  and  stand  apart  so  much  that  the  traffic  bumps  over  them 
in  very  much  the  same  way  as  though  the  road  surface  were  cobble  stones. 

1  A  crossing,  the  width  of  the  footway,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lower  Marsh 
and  the  Westminster-bridge  Eoad, 
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This  piece  of  pavement  was  originally  laid  badly;  apart  from  the  joints 
being  too  wide,  the  foundation  was  uneven,  and  the  deficiencies  were 
made  up  by  sand  placed  beneath  the  blocks.  It  is  now  in  a  bad  condition, 
and  gives  no  fair  or  reasonable  indication  of  how  a  well  and  properly  laid 
hardwood  would  wear  and  be  suitable  for  a  road  surface.  Mr.  Chas. 
Mason,  who  has  somewhat  recently  taken  office  as  surveyor  in  the  Strand 
district,  is  favourably  impressed  with  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  using 
Australian  hardwoods,  if  they  are  laid  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  cha- 
racteristics. In  front  of  the  West  Strand  post-office  he  found  the  pine 
pavements  wore  out  every  eight  to  nine  months,  owing  to  the  constant 
violent  scratching  of  the  horses'  shoes  ;  eighteen  or  nineteen  months  ago 
he  relaid  this  place  with  jarrah  wood  ;  it  is  still  in  good  order,  and  he  ex- 
pects it  will  wear  for  another  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Mclntosh,  in  Lambeth,  is  now  laying  4-in.  jarrah  blocks  without 
any  space  being  left  for  a  joint;  he  intends  to  pour  a  boiling  mixture,  of 
tar  and  pitch  over  the  surface  when  the  blocks  are  in  position,  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  between  them  and  make  a  water-tight  surface  to  the 
roadway. 

We  are  entirely  of  the  opinion  that  the  future  of  hardwood  pavement 
will  be  :  shallow  blocks  laid  tightly  together,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  joints, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ;  also  that  no  satisfactory  results  may  be 
expected  from  the  view  of  a  smooth-surfaced  noiseless  pavement  if  a  wide- 
jointed  system  of  laying  be  adopted.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  so  enable  the  wood  to  show  its  best  wear,  much 
greater  care  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  producing  sawn  timber  of  a  regular 
size  than  that  hitherto  noticeable  in  the  jarrah  wood  that  has  been  used 
up  to  the  present  in  the  London  pavements.  It  is  probable  that  the  depth 
of  the  hardwood  block  may  in  the  future  be  reduced  to  3|  in.,  perhaps  less, 
and  continue  to  make  a  good  road  surface,  for  the  average  depth  to  which 
the  pine  pavements  are  allowed  to  wear  down  to  in  London  is  below  3  in. 
— in  many  cases  it  wears  to  2  in.  and  even  H  in.  —and,  then,  for  some 
considerable  time  before  the  roadway  is  renewed,  it  is  in  the  roughest 
condition,  and  the  worn-down  blocks  are  subjected  to  continual  jars  and 
concussions,  which  would  not  result  from  the  passage  of  traffic  over  a 
smooth  pavement. 

The  export  value  of  Jarrah  and  Karri  at  the  shipping  ports  of 
the  Colony  is  given  to  me  as  being  at  this  date  about  £3  10s.  for 
the  load  of  fifty  (50)  cubic  feet,  and  to  this  charge  must  be  added 
cost  of  freight  from  the  Colony  to  London. 

With  regard  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Colony,  the  whole  of 
the  useful  information  I  have  now  for  you  is  derived  from  the  best 
source  I  have  at  command,  the  very  able  reports  of  the  Government 
Geologist,  Mr.  P.  H.  Woodward,  who  has  now  for  five  years  most 
zealously  devoted  the  whole  of  his  undoubted  scientific  knowledge 
and  energies  in  the  prosecution  of  those  researches  which  have 
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proved,  and  will  prove  further,  no   doubt,   most   valuable  to  the 
Colony.     He  thus  writes  in  1890  : 

Until  quite  recently  this  Colony  was  considered  to  be  destitute  of  mine- 
ral deposits  of  any  value,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  rich  deposits  of 
lead  and  copper  in  the  Northampton  district,  that  had  been  found  and 
worked  in  its  early  days.  Beyond  these  nothing  appeared  to  exist  of  suf- 
ficient value  to  be  worth  working.  Now  it  is  known  that  this  is  a  rich 
mineral-bearing  country  from  North  to  South,  and  every  day  news  of  fresh 
discoveries  of  gold  and  other  valuable  metals  is  coming  in.  There  are, 
however,  two  great  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  these  discoveries  being 
immediately  turned  to  account,  viz. — want  of  capital,  and  the  construction 
that  has  been  put  on  the  Mining  Eegulations.  Of  these  the  first  will  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  outside  mining  world  is  assured  of  the  genuineness 
of  these  finds,  and  that  there  is  really  a  good  field  for  investment  here  ; 
and  the  second  as  soon  as  the  Government  strictly  enforces  all  its  regula- 
tions, as  up  to  the  present  it  has  been  too  lenient,  and  of  this  advantage 
has  been  taken,  to  the  detriment  of  the  real  interests  of  the  Colony,  both 
in  the  floating  of  companies,  and  by  the  holding  of  areas  without  fulfilling 
the  labour  conditions. 

Gold  is  said  to  have  been  first  found  in  this  Colony  in  1688  by  the  Dutch 
buccaneer,  Dampier,  after  whom  the  North-West  coast  was  named.  He 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  that  year  in  searching  for  the  precious  metal, 
and  that  he  met  with  success  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  on 
some  of  the  old  Dutch  charts  this  coast  is  marked  "  Provincia  Aurifera," 
and  also  that  in  1888,  just  200  years  later,  rich  alluvial  fields  have  been 
found  in  the  same  locality  with  gold  almost  on  the  surface. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  foundation  of  this  Colony,  it  was  thought 
that  gold  would  never  be  found  here,  but  in  1868  small  quantities  were  dis- 
covered in  the  alluvium  by  Peterwangy  Hill  at  the  head  of  the  Irwin  Eiver. 
This  caused  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  but  as  the  gold  was  in  too  minute 
a  quantity  to  pay,  this  discovery,  unfortunately,  did  more  harm  than  good, 
for  it  brought  a  number  of  miners  from  the  Eastern  Colonies,  who  were  so 
bitterly  disappointed,  that  on  returning  home,  they  gave  this  place  so  bad 
a  name  that  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  people  in 
those  Colonies  that  there  is  any  gold  here  at  all. 

At  about  the  same  period  gold  was  found  by  Mr.  Hassell,  at  Kendenup, 
in  a  quartz  reef  that  contained  much  iron  pyrites.  A  company  was  floated 
and  machinery  erected,  but  as  the  mine  could  not  be  made  to  pay  it  was 
abandoned,  and  this  was  due  either  to  the  manager  not  having  followed 
the  shoot  of  gold-bearing  stone,  or  else,  and  more  probably,  to  his  not  being 
able  to  extract  the  gold  by  the  ordinary  process,  for  nearly  all  stone  con- 
taining so  much  pyrites  requires  special  treatment,  and,  moreover,  five 
tons  sent  to  Victoria,  where  a  speciality  is  made  of  such  stone,  yielded  a 
very  good  return,  consequently  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  gold  does 
exist  in  this  reef  in  payable  quantities,  and  now  that  gold-saving  processes 
have  reached  such  a  high  state  of  perfection,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  another 
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trial  will  be  made.  The  rocks  in  this  neighbourhood  are  schistose,  contain 
many  quartz  reefs  and  diorite  dykes,  both  carrying  large  quantities  of  iron 
pyrites,  most  of  which  carries  more  or  less  gold. 

The  next  specimens  of  gold  found  were  in  quartz,  at  Bindoon,  and  a  com- 
pany was  immediately  started  which  commenced  work  on  a  quartz  reef 
containing  a  great  deal  of  pyrites,  by  sinking  two  shafts,  close  together,  on 
a  reef  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  as 
this  was  not  the  reef  in  which  the  gold  had  been  found,  although  it  was 
afterwards  proved  to  contain  small  quantities.  The  general  appearance 
of  this  locality  is  very  promising,  but  it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  as  the  reefs 
near  to  which  the  gold  was  found  have  never  been  prospected.  The  rocks 
are  slate  and  schistose,  with  quartz  reefs  and  diorite  dykes,  both  contain- 
ing large  quantities  of  pyrites  which  ought  to  be  tested  for  gold. 

The  gullies  have  not  yet  been  prospected  for  alluvial  gold,  but  so  many 
rich  specimens  have  from  time  to  time  been  picked  up  here,  it  is  natural 
to  infer  that  the  stream  beds  would  pay  for  working. 

Then,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  colours  of  gold  had  been  found  nearly  all 
over  the  Colony,  all  idea  of  gold  mining  was,  for  some  years,  abandoned, 
until  in  1885,  when  the  late  Mr.  Hardman  published  his  report  on  the 
Kirnberley  district,  stating  that  he  had  obtained  good  prospects,  and  mark- 
ing on  his  map  certain  tracts  of  country,  which,  from  their  great  similarity 
to  the  Victorian  gold-bearing  country,  he  believed  would  prove  auriferous. 
His  prognostications  proved  to  be  correct,  and  some  rich  patches  of  allu- 
vial gold  were  struck,  which  caused  a  rush  of  miners  from  the  other  Colo- 
nies, but  as  these  patches,  though  rich,  were  of  no  great  extent,  and  all  in 
shallow  ground,  they  were  soon  worked  out. 

These  alluvial  diggings,  however,  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  very  rich 
reefs  which  bid  fair  to  become  a  source  of  permanent  employment  in  the 
district,  and  to  pay  those  who  have  invested  in  them  well.  But  as  in  all 
cases  where  fields  are  far  away  from  settled  districts,  we  find  two  bogus 
mines  for  every  genuine  one,  for  somehow  the  former  always  seem  to  afford 
a  much  greater  attraction  to  speculators. 

Some  of  the  lodes  in  this  district  are  very  remarkable,  gold  having  been 
found  in  serpentine,  in  galena,  and  in  calcite,  though  most  frequently  it 
occurs  in  a  bluish  coloured  quartz  which  is  almost  more  of  a  quartzite  in 
structure.  The  rocks  are  slates  and  schists  of  various  kinds,  with  nume- 
rous reefs,  running  a  little  to  the  East  of  North,  composed  of  a  yellowish 
grey  or  blue  quartz,  very  cellular  and  vuggy,  containing  quantities  of  black 
and  other  oxides  of  iron,  with  pseudomorphs  and  crystals  of  iron  pyrites. 

At  the  end  of  1887  gold  was  found  by  Mr.  H.  Anstey  on  the  Yilgarn  Hills, 
about  200  miles  East  of  Perth,  which  led  to  that  region  being  largely  pro- 
spected, and  to  the  discovery  of  a  belt  of  country,  extending  for  about 
eighty  miles  in  a  Southerly  direction,  rich  in  gold-bearing  quartz  reefs. 
Many  companies  are  now  at  work  in  the  different  divisions  of  this  field  : 
namely,  Golden  Valley  in  the  North,  Southern  Cross  next,  and  Parker's 
Find  to  the  South.  The  great  difficulty  at  present  to  successful  working 
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is  the  scarcity  of  water.  The  rocks  on  this  line  of  country  are  more  or  less 
indurated  slates  and  schists,  with  here  and  there  dykes  of  granite  and  other 
intrusive  rocks.  The  reefs  are,  as  a  rule,  large,  and  extend  to  a  great  length 
on  the  surface,  but  they  are  not  well  denned,  and  seldom  have  walls 
on  both  sides,  one  side  generally  splitting  up  into  a  large  number  of  leaders, 
most  of  which  are  rich  in  gold.  The  stone  itself  is  solid  and  of  a  quartzite 
nature  ;  it  contains  a  little  carbonate  of  iron,  both  iron  and  copper  pyrites, 
manganese,  and  chlorite,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  interfere  with 
the  extraction  of  the  gold.  The  stone,  as  a  rule,  is  very  rich,  often  con- 
taining as  much  as  six  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton,  and  the  trial  crushings 
that  have  been  made  prove  that  there  is,  at  any  rate,  in  one  or  two 
claims,  a  great  mass  of  stone  carrying  about  two  ounces  to  the  ton. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  this  field  in  a  great  dyke -like  mass  of  a  greenish 
colour— probably  a  decomposed  serpentine. 

Some  rich  deposits  of  alluvial  gold  have  also  been  found,  but,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  water,  little  of  the  ground  has  as  yet  been  tested. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  field  presents  one  of  the 
finest  surface  indications  yet  met  in  Australia.  Unfortunately  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  almost  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  capital  to  develop  it,  a 
difficulty  that  will  be  removed  as  soon  as  a  railway  is  constructed  to  the 
field,  for  then  many  persons  from  the  other  Colonies  would  visit  it,  who 
are  now  deterred  by  the  two  hundred  miles  of  bush  travelling. 

Gold  has  also  been  found  in  a  small  reef  in  the  Wongan  Hill,  but  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  pay. 

In  1888  some  very  rich  reefs  were  found  to  the  eastward  of  Eoebourne 
Bay,  and  many  of  them  were  opened  up,  but,  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
alluvial  diggings  in  the  neighbourhood,  only  one  or  two  are  now  being 
tested  and  these  are  proving  to  be  of  great  value.  The  stone  is  a  milky 
quartz  with  occasionally  a  bluish  tinge,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  anti- 
mony associated  with  the  gold.  The  reefs  run  east  and  west,  and  are  the 
only  kaown  metalliferous  lodes  in  the  Colony  running  in  this  direction. 
The  rocks  are  slates,  often  calcareous,  with  hard  ridges  of  banded  quartz- 
ite and  large  dyke  masses  of  amygdaloid  standing  up  out  of  the  plain.  There 
are  also  some  very  rich  deposits  of  alluvial  gold,  extending  over  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  country,  and  following  the  coast  to  the  east  and  west.  Up 
to  the  present  most  of  the  finds  have  been  in  shallow  ground,  but  now 
richer  deposits  of  gold  are  being  found  in  the  deeper  alluvial  deposits,  and 
these  are  often  associated  with  cementing  deposits,  similar  to  those  occur- 
ring in  the  other  Colonies. 

Judging  from  the  large  quantities  of  gold  already  sent  away  from  this 
district  it  must  be  a  very  rich  gold-bearing  tract  of  country,  and  when  the 
alluvial  gold  ceases  to  be  the  all-absorbing  attraction,  the  reefs  will  be  sure 
to  receive  attention. 

Gold  has  also  been  found  at  Mulga  Mulga  to  the  north  of  Austin's  Lake, 
but  is  not  being  worked  at  present,  owing  to  the  want  of  money  for  that 
purpose.  It  also  occurs  on  the  Greenough,  not  far  from  Yewin  Station, 
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and,  lately,  rich  discoveries  have  been  reported  on  the  Ashburton,  while 
all  along  the  face  of  the  Darling  Eange  there  are  large  reefs  full  of  pyrites, 
most  of  which  carry  more  or  less  gold,  and  some  are  very  rich. 

LEAD. — The  first  discovery  of  lead  in  this  Colony  was  made  in  the  Vic- 
toria district  in  1840,  or  shortly  after  that  date,  and  several  very  rich  lodes 
between  Geraldton  and  the  Murchison  were  worked  by  English  Com- 
panies. 

The  ores  in  these  lodes  consist  chiefly  of  galena  (sulphate  of  lead)  and 
cerussite  (carbonate  of  lead),  associated  with  quartz,  calcite,  barytes,  and 
blende  (sulphate  of  zinc).  The  galena  occurs  massive  and  crystalline  ;  as 
a  rule  it  contains  very  little  silver,  but  when  it  does  it  is  generally  granu- 
lar in  structure.  In  the  mines  in  which  cerussite  occurs  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  has  been  experienced  through  the  workmen  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning,  so  much  so  that  work  often  had  to  be  stopped. 

The  lodes  are  most  frequently  of  great  size,  containing  huge  masses  of 
galena  almost  free  from  gangue,  and  all  of  these  that  were  accessible  have 
been  worked  out,  for,  when  the  price  of  lead  fell,  the  companies  found  that 
it  did  not  pay  to  work  the  poorer  parts,  so  they  simply  picked  out  the  eyes 
and  abandoned  the  mines. 

Several  small  but  rich  lodes  of  galena  have  been  found  in  the  Darling 
Eange  to  the  South  of  Perth,  but,  like  those  at  Northampton,  containing 
very  little  silver. 

To  the  South-East  of  Eoebourne  there  are  some  very  rich  lodes  of 
galena,  but  these  also  are  too  small  to  pay  for  working. 

In  the  Kimberley  district  galena  associated  with  gold  occurs,  but  only 
in  small  quantities.  The  gold  is  in  a  free  state,  and  in  the  rich  specimens 
is  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

COPPER. — The  earliest  discovery  of  copper  occurred  in  the  Northampton 
district,  and  many  mines  were  worked  with  much  profit  until  the  great 
fall  that  took  place  in  the  value  of  this  metal.  The  ore  near  the  surface 
consists  of  malachite  and  azurite  (green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper), 
but  in  depth  it  is  invariably  copper  pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron  and 
copper),  the  "yellow  ore"  of  the  miners.  The  lodes  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  lead,  and  in  fact  the  latter  often  changes  into  copper  in 
depth. 

These  lodes  have  been  worked  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  lead, 
and  similarly  there  are  many  fine  lodes,  as  yet  unworked,  and  these  would 
pay  well  to  mine  at  the  present  time. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Irwin  Eiver  there  are  several  rich  lodes  of 
carbonate  of  copper,  which  have  not  yet  been  worked,  as  the  expense  of 
cartage  was  too  great ;  but  now  that  copper  is  higher  in  price  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  mines  will  be  started  in  them,  especially  as  they  are  close  to 
the  projected  line  of  railway  from  Perth  to  Geraldton. 

To  the  east  of  Eoebourne  there  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  copper 
lodes  in  the  Colony,  but  there  is  not  much  chance  of  its  being  worked 
while  so  much  gold  is  being  found  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and,  to  the 
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south  of  that  town,  there  are  also  several  copper  lodes  that  were  worked 
some  years  ago.  In  one  of  these  the  copper  occurs  as  a  brown  ore  ;  it  is 
a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  oxide  of  copper  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  gold  is 
often  visible  in  it. 

Copper  also  occurs  in  the  Wongan  Hills,  the  Darling  Range,  the  Glenelg 
Bange,  as  well  as  in  several  other  places. 

TIN.— In  the  latter  part  of  1888  Mr.  Stinton  found  some  stream  tin  near 
Bridgetown,  on  the  Blackwood  Biver,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  very 
rich  deposits,  extending  over  an  area  of  about  a  hundred  square  miles, 
but  no  lodes  have  been  found  up  to  the  present,  although  they  cannot  be 
far  distant,  as  some  of  the  samples  are  very  little  worn,  and  so  cannot 
have  travelled  far.  The  tinfields,  if  properly  worked,  will  produce  much 
wealth,  but  at  present  very  little  is  being  done,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  all  taken  up  in  large  areas  by  companies  that  have  been  floated 
without  sufficient  capital  to  develop  them. 

Stream  tin  has  also  been  found  on  the  goldfields  at  Boebourne,  but  has 
not  as  yet  been  worked. 

IRON. — This  is  essentially  an  iron  country,  for  one  cannot  travel  a  mile 
in  the  parts  where  the  older  rocks  appear  at  the  surface,  without  encoun- 
tering a  lode. 

It  occurs  in  many  forms,  but  the  chief  are  magnetic  and  hematite 
(black  and  red  oxides),  which  occur  in  immense  lodes  and  would  be  of 
enormous  value  if  cheap  labour  were  abundant.  There  is  enough  to 
supply  the  whole  world,  should  the  present  sources  be  worked  out. 

From  the  large  quantity  of  iron  in  this  Colony  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
work  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  with  a  magnetic  compass. 

ANTIMONY. — There  are  some  very  good  lodes  of  stibnite  (sulphide  of 
antimony)  in  the  Boebourne  district,  and  their  value  in  most  cases  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  quantity  of  gold  they  contain.  They  have  not 
been  worked  yet,  having  often  been  put  down  as  small  lead  lodes. 

ZINC. — Blende  occurs  in  the  Geraldton  district,  associated  with  galena, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worth  working.  Lately  a  large  lode 
has  been  found  a  little  to  the  south  of  Perth,  and  the  samples  sent  in  are 
very  pure. 

MANGANESE. — Manganese  has  been  found  in  many  places  in  the  Colony, 
and  some  of  the  lodes  are  very  good  both  in  size  and  quality,  but  none 
have  been  worked. 

MICA. — Very  good  mica  has  been  found  at  Bindoon  and  also  on  the 
Blackwood  Biver,  but  though  of  considerable  size  and  splitting  well,  the 
specimens  were  too  much  iron-stained  to  have  any  market  value  formerly ; 
but,  now  that  a  use  has  been  found  for  discoloured  mica,  it  will  pay  very 
well  for  working,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  far  less  stained,  if  not  quite  clear, 
when  quarried  below  the  depth  to  which  it  has  been  weathered. 

ASBESTOS. — Poor  specimens  of  asbestos  have  been  found  in  several 
localities,  but  nothing  good  enough  to  be  marketable. 

KAOLIN  (China  clay  and  Pipe-clay).— Throughout  the  Darling  Bange, 
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and  in  most  of  the  granitic  country,  large  and  very  pure  deposits  of  kaolin 
occur,  many  of  which  are  pure  enough  to  be  used  as  whitewash.  These 
deposits  will  be  of  great  value  for  china  making,  when  the  population 
increases. 

COAL. — There  are  some  seams  of  inferior  coal  on  the  Irwin  River,  and 
though  the  searns  are  from  three  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  coal  is 
of  true  carboniferous  age,  yet  none  have  at  present  proved  to  have  a 
marketable  value.  This  coal  would  be  very  useful  for  many  purposes  in 
a  populous  country ;  but  here,  where  wood  is  so  abundant  and  always 
close  at  hand,  there  is  no  demand  for  any,  except  a  first-class  steam  coal. 
The  carboniferous  formation  certainly  extends  for  three  hundred  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  Irwin,  and  probably  all  the  way  to  Kimberley,  so  that 
there  is  a  very  large  district  yet  untested  in  which  superior  coal  seams 
may  be  found. 

LIGNITE. — On  the  Collie  Eiver,  near  Bunbury,  there  are  several  seams 
of  a  very  superior  lignite,  probably  of  Mesozoic  age. 

None  of  the  lignites  cake,  nor  do  some  coals,  and  unfortunately,  both 
the  Irwin  and  Wyndham  are  non- caking,  and  so  lose  much  of  their 
value,  through  not  being  available  for  gas-making. 

There  are  several  seams  of  lignite  of  a  highly  lustrous  character  on  the 
Fly  Brook,  near  Augusta  at  the  South-West  corner  of  the  Colony.  It 
contains  so  much  water  and  is  so  friable  that  it  will  not  stand  much 
handling,  for  in  fact  it  breaks  up  in  drying,  and  consequently  is  of  little 
value. 

There  is  another  deposit  of  lignite  near  the  Vasse,  but,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  specimens  that  have  been  raised  are  of  a  very  poor  quality. 

Brown  coals  occur  all  along  the  South  coast,  and  there  are  some  large 
deposits  near  Albany,  and  on  the  Fitzgerald  Eiver,  which  have  been  tested, 
but  proved  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  have  any  practical  application. 

GRAPHITE. — Graphite  was  found  in  some  ferruginous  lodes  in  the 
Champion  Bay  district,  and  was  tested  some  years  ago,  but  proved  to 
contain  too  much  iron  to  be  of  any  commercial  value. 

Some  fair  deposits  also  occur  between  the  Warren  and  the  Blackwood 
Rivers,  in  the  South- West,  where  several  claims  have  been  taken  up, 
though  as  yet  very  little  work  has  been  done. 

Some  years  ago  a  deposit  of  graphite  was  worked  at  Kendenup,  and  the 
samples  sent  away  were  stated  to  be  of  very  fair  quality,  but,  owing  to 
the  distance  from  a  port,  the  mine  was  abandoned.  Now  that  the  railway 
passes  so  close  another  attempt  should  be  made  to  utilise  this  deposit,  and 
would  most  likely  meet  with  success. 

Sufficient  evidence  has  now  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  this  is 
decidedly  a  mineral  country,  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  size  of  the  Colony  and  the  small  number  of  inhabitants,  and  con- 
sequently the  small  amount  of  prospecting  that  can  possibly  have  been 
done  up  to  the  present,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  many  more 
and,  perhaps,  far  richer  deposits  of  valuable  minerals,  may  be  found ;  but 
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as  we  have  already  discovered  more  than  we  can  at  present  use,  what  is 
now  needed  is  the  incoming  of  enterprising  people  with  money  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  to  assist  in  developing  this  known  mineral  wealth. 
It  is  often  asked  by  persons  in  other  places,  why,  if  we  have  such  wonder- 
fully rich  deposits,  we  do  not  work  them  all  ourselves  instead  of  offering 
them  to  others,  and  to  this  the  answer  is  that  as  there  are  not  sufficient 
people  here  with  money  to  work  more  than  one  or  two  mines  efficiently, 
while  at  the  present  time  they  are  trying  to  develop  a  hundred,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  failures  are  occurring  on  every  side. 

The  increase  of  late  in  the  production  of  gold  as  an  export  is 
marked,  whereas  in  1891  the  quantity  declared  at  the  Custom  House 
was  30,311  ounces,  valued  at  £115,182.  In  the  past  three-quarters 
of  this  year,  that  is  to  September  30,  gold  valued  at  about  £160,000 
was  exported,  showing  that  the  results  of  the  working  for  this 
period  were  considerably  more  than  those  for  the  whole  of  the 
previous  years  ;  and  besides  what  is  reported  through  the  Customs, 
it  is  believed  that  large  quantities  have  gone  out  of  the  Colony 
unreported.  There  is  no  export  duty  on  gold,  but  by  law  it  is 
required  that  all  sent  away  shall  be  registered  at  the  Customs,  and 
no  doubt  what  the  banks  purchase  and  deal  with  is  declared,  but 
there  are  many  men  owning  gold  who,  for  no  apparent  good  reason, 
still  persist  in  smuggling  it  out  of  the  Colony,  and  so  accurate 
returns  are  rendered  impracticable.  The  export  of  gold  increased 
from  £13,000  in  1888,  to  £60,000  in  1889,  and  £88,000  in  1890, 
making  a  total  known  value  of  £436,000  since  the  goldfields  were 
declared  ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  credit  the  assertion  that  the 
goldfields  now  known,  when  got  into  proper  working,  will  yield  a 
much  larger  return  annually  than  this  total  gives. 

The  shell  of  the  mother  of  pearl,  commonly  called  pearlshell,  and 
pearls,  constitute  together  a  large  export.  The  shell  sent  away  in 
1891  is  estimated  of  the  value  of  £100,577,  and  the  pearls  at 
£40,000.  The  shell  is  generally  obtained  on  the  northern  coast, 
between  the  North- West  Cape  and  Cape  Londonderry,  by  diving. 
There  is  a  smaller  class  of  shell  which  comes  from  Shark  Bay  and 
is  dredged  for  mainly  on  account  of  the  pearls,  but  for  which  a 
market  has  been  of  late  formed.  Pearls  are  also  obtained  of  a  high 
class  and  value'  from  the  mother  of  pearl  shells  from  the  northern 
coast. 

The  systematic  working  of  the  guano  deposits  on  the  Abrolhos 
Islands  commenced  in  1885  ;  since  then  there  has  been  shipped  to 
Europe  nearly  19,000  tons  of  an  export  value  of  about  £2  10s.  a 
ton,  besides  cargoes  sent  to  Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  and  to  the 
local  market ;  Germany  takes  most  of  the  phosphatic  guano.  Some 
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years  ago  large  quantities  of  high-class  guano  were  taken  from  the 
Lacepede  Islands  further  up  the  coast,  and  there  are  no  doubt  other 
large  deposits  yet  undiscovered  amongst  the  numerous  islands  off 
the  mainland  of  North-West  Australia. 

Turtle  and  the  beche  de  mer  (sea-slug)  also  abound  in  the 
tropical  seas,  and  fish  of  large  size  and  of  good  quality  teem  in  the 
cooler  waters  south  of  Shark  Bay.  Fish-curing  has  been,  and  still 
is,  I  believe,  carried  on  in  a  desultory  sort  of  way,  but  if  attempted 
on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  systematic  manner,  it  would  be,  I  feel  sure, 
a  source  of  great  profit  and  benefit  to  the  Colony. 

A  telegraphic  despatch  from  Perth,  dated  October  16,  gives  a  very 
satisfactory  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Colony.  It  reads 
thus : — 

The  revenue  returns  for  the  past  quarter,  which  have  just  been  published, 
show  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  affairs,  there  being  a  balance  to  the  credit 
of  the  current  account  of  £124,604,  while  cash  in  hand  amounts  to  £337,296. 
Only  £297,927  has  as  yet  been  expended  out  of  the  authorised  loan  of 
£1,336,000.  There  seems  every  prospect  that  the  estimated  revenue  for 
the  year  will  be  fully  realised,  and  that  the  actual  expenditure  will  not 
come  up  to  the  estimate. 

During  this  year  gold  to  the  value  of  £160,000,  the  produce  of  the  Colony, 
has  been  entered  at  the  Customs  offices  for  export. 

In  conclusion  I  will  read  a  cheering  paragraph  clipped  from  the 

London  Daily  Chronicle,  September  27  : — 

We  drew  attention  in  our  leading  columns  a  short  time  ago  to  the 
attractive  terms  offered  to  settlers  by  the  West  Australian  Government, 
but  we  did  not  suggest  to  our  readers  that  an  El  Dorado  awaited  them 
there.  According  to  Mr.  Streeter,  however,  Australia  promises  to  rival 
Ceylon  as  the  gem-producing  country  of  the  world.  Diamonds,  sapphires, 
opals,  garnets,  hyacinths,  and  jacinths  have  already  been  found  there; 
it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  pearl  fisheries  of  the  world  are  off  the 
West  and  North  Australian  coasts,  and  Mr.  Streeter,  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Field,  states  that  he  has  several  "bushel-baskets  fall"  of 
emeralds  taken  from  the  "  Cinderella  of  the  Colonies."  Australia,  he  says, 
is  "  pregnant  with  every  description  of  precious  stones  and  gems."  The 
French  have  a  saying  that  money  never  spoiled  a  pretty  face,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  no  immigrant  would  be  less  satisfied  with  his 
"  section  "  if  it  produced  gems  as  well  as  corn  by  the  bushel. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  customary  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  to 
have  some  discussion,  and  as  your  Chairman,  and  as  one  who, 
moreover,  may  claim  to  have  a  certain  interest  in  Western 
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Australia,  I  may  be  allowed   to  say  a  few  words.     First,  I  may 
remind  you  that  the  object  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  is  to 
promote  a  feeling   of  mutual  affection   and  regard  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.     One  of  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing that   object    is    to    diffuse    information  concerning  the 
Colonies  throughout  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  admirable  and 
exhaustive  paper  to  which  we  have  listened  to-night  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  we  go  about  our  work.     Sir  Malcolm 
Fraser  has  given  us  the  marvellous  statistics  of  his  Colony.     He 
has  described  its  vast  extent  and  resources,  and  its  power  to  grow 
grain,  fruit,  &c.,  and  to  maintain  vast  flocks  and  herds,  and  he  has 
given  us  some  indication  of  its  resources  of  minerals  and  timber. 
Its  climate  he  has  described  in  glowing  and  attractive  colours.    It 
is  a  Colony  which  appears  to  possess  everything  but  an  adequate 
population.     One  cannot  but  contrast  the  difficulties,  such  as  they 
are,  with  which  the  people  of  Western  Australia  have  to  deal  with 
the  very  different  problems  presented  in  this  old  country,  where  the 
cry  of  the  unemployed  is  constantly  heard,  more  especially  in  our 
populous  cities.    It  would  seem  a  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty 
on  each  side  to  transport  in  large  numbers  those  who  here  are 
lacking  employment  to  a  country  which  only  needs  the  labour  of 
man.     The  work,  however,  to  be  carried  out  beneficially  to  us  and 
to  our  Colonial  fellow- subjects  is  not  altogether  an  easy  one.    We 
have  heard   some  account  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  considered 
advisable  that  farming  operations  should  be  commenced.     We  have 
heard  that  the  farm  should  be  600  or  700  acres  in  extent,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  capital  of  at  least  £°1,000  to  begin  business. 
I  believe  it  is  the  case,  however,  that  many  a  man  has  succeeded  in 
Western   Australia  who  began  with  only  100  acres  and  no  other 
capital  than  his  own  right  arm  and  spirit  and  enterprise*    But 
success  in  colonisation  and  in  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of 
farming  with  little  capital  is  not  attained  without  great  personal 
qualities  such  as  we  can  hardly  look  for  in  the  mass  of  emigrants  ; 
therefore  it  is,  that  if  we  would  desire  to   promote  colonisation 
successfully  in  such  a  country,  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
useful  employment  for  those  whom  we  send  forth.    Now  there  can 
be  no  means  more  conducive  to  that  end  than  the  construction  of 
railways.     It  is  quite  clear  to  all  that  work  of  that  kind,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  undertake,  has  not  been  completed  or  even  con- 
sidered.    I  have  myself  heard  of  more  than  one  project  which  pro- 
mises well.     I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  out  a  competent  engineer  to 
examine  these  projects  on  an  early  day,  and  if  the  result  should 
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be  that  one  would  be  justified  in  proposing  to  undertake  some  work 
— work  calculated  to  benefit  the  Colony  while  achieving  our  object 
in  this  country — that,  of  affording  facilities  for  extensive  colonisa- 
tion— I  should  feel  that  that  would  be  a  good  service  to  my  country, 
and  one  which  I  should  be  very  proud  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
accomplishing,  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  among  the  forms  in  which 
philanthropy  may  be  employed  there  is  none  more  promising  of  good 
fruit  than  the  work  of  colonisation. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  BUTTON  :  I  cannot  claim  to  know  very  much 
about  Western  Australia,  though  I  had  the  pleasure,  quite  recently, 
of  passing  a  few  days  there ;  but  everybody,  I  think,  must  agree 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark  that  Western 
Australia  is  the  coming  Colony.  It  is  evident  on  all  sides  that  great 
development  is  going  on.  It  would  be  a  difficult  thing  for  any  of 
you  who  might  wish  to  settle  in  Perth  to  find  a  vacant  house,  but 
after  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  choosing  one  in  London  that 
might  perhaps  be  a  relief.  Then  amongst  politicians  one  notices 
an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  since  the  recent  change  of 
constitution.  They  feel  they  are  directly  responsible  for  their 
actions,  and  that  as  they  may  claim  praise  for  success  so  they  will 
be  held  accountable  for  failure ;  and  in  this  connection  I  think  I 
may  fairly  congratulate  the  Colony  on  possessing,  at  this  early 
stage  of  its  career,  so  able  and  enterprising  a  Premier  as  Sir  John 
Forrest.  Besides  possessing  so  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  success- 
ful administrator,  I  may  mention  that  for  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  work  of  exploration,  and  consequently  possesses  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  Again,  the 
Government  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  any  real 
difficulty,  either  as  regards  political  opponents  or  any  real  political 
problem  to  contend  with — such,  for  instance,  as  statesmen  in  South 
Africa  have  to  meet  in  dealing  with  the  large  native  population — • 
and  is  thus  in  a  position  to  pursue  with  an  unfettered  hand  the 
policy  which  may  appear  to  be  best  for  the  Colony.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  plenty  of  people  ready  and  able  to  point  out  mistakes. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  opening  up  of  railway  communication. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such  a  Colony  extensive  railway  de- 
velopment is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  in 
Western  Australia,  as  compared  with  nearly  all  the  other  Colonies, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  railways  has  been  built  by  private 
enterprise.  There  are  many  advantages  in  this  system,  which  is 
one  which,  in  so  large  a  country  and  with  so  small  a  population, 
may  be  wisely  followed  in  the  future.  Reference  has  been  made  to  an 
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expenditure  for  increased  port  facilities.  It  is  quite  true  that  Western 
Australia  suffers  from  a  scarcity  of  port  facilities  ;  but  if  from  so 
humble  an  individual  as  myself  a  word  of  warning  may  proceed,  I 
think  the  authorities  would  do  well  to  avoid  burdening  themselves  at 
present  with  too  heavy  an  expenditure  of  money  or  a  superfluity  of 
ports.  They  possess  already  at  Albany  an  admirable  harbour  ;  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  fact,  to  conceive  a  finer  natural  harbour  than 
that  of  King  George's  Sound.  It  is  natural  that  the  capital  town 
should  wish  to  have  a  good  harbour  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  an  expenditure  on  Fremantle  might  not, 
within  certain  limits,  be  reasonable  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
purely  local  trade.  But  before  any  large  expenditure  is  undertaken 
there,  I  think  a  strong  necessity  should  have  demonstrated  itself.  In 
saying  this  I  mean  to  draw  a  distinction  between  accommodation 
for  ships  the  whole  of  whose  cargo  may  be  for  the  port  and  the 
use  of  Fremantle  as  a  mere  place  of  call.  Nothing  is  more  striking 
than  the  great  progress  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  at  Albany 
since  the  opening  of  the  railway  between  that  town  and  Perth. 
Of  course  Albany  is  now  the  port  of  call  for  mail  and  general  cargo 
steamers,  and  the  landing  and  embarking  point  for  travellers 
to  and  from  the  capital,  and  it  is  the  traffic  thus  created 
which  has  brought  about  the  very  happy  result  that  the  Southern 
railway  is  already  to  some  extent  a  profitable  enterprise.  The 
company  has  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  which  it  is  only 
fair  should  be  protected.  If  a  large  sum  of  money  were  spent 
at  Fremantle,  the  tendency  would  be  to  draw  from  the  line 
traffic  which  is  now  being  carried  upon  it,  and  that,  I  venture  to 
think,  is  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAMES  MARTIN  :  I  desire  first  to  congratulate  this  meeting 
on  having  heard  so  interesting  a  paper,  and  to  express  my  satis- 
faction at  the  growing  interest  which  is  being  taken  in  this  Colony. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
attracted  the  large  audience  we  see  here  to-night.  It  is  to  me 
astonishing  that  Western  Australia  should  be  so  much  neglected, 
as  compared  with  the  great  interest  shown  in  our  recently  acquired 
African  settlements  for  instance.  Does  it  require  a  few  noble  Lords 
to  go  out  as  prospectors  ;  or  some  member  of  the  Royal  Family  to 
occupy  Government  House  for  a  term  of  office,  in  order  to  attract 
the  necessary  public  attention  ?  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  may  assert 
that  this  Colony  has  advantages  superior  to  those  of  many  other 
Colonies  now  in  favour.  To  the  farmers  we  offer  a  splendid  climate 
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with  good  cheap  land  and  an  ample  rainfall.     Dnring  last  season 
some  of  our  new  settlers  produced  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
— a  very   great    yield    as   compared   with   that    of    the    Eastern 
Colonies.     There  are  no  warlike  tribes  to  contest  the  way,  no  semi- 
military  force  is  necessary  to  accompany  the  explorer — in  fact,  this 
country   is    safer   for   the   individual  than  many  parts  of  the  old 
country.     It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  Government  for  aid 
to  construct  a  railway  to  open  up  the  country,  as  has  been  recently 
the   case  with  Africa,  for  by  means  of   private  British  enterprise 
railways  have  been,  and  are  being,'constructed.     To  the  more  specu- 
lative we  can  offer  all  the  advantages  of  mineral  wealth  awaiting 
discovery.     There   are  ample  supplies  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
lead,  and  coal.     I  could  point  to  districts  not  far  from  the  railway, 
where,  in  all  probability,  gold  will  be  found,  and  to  one  not  ten 
miles  from  Albany,  King  George's  Sound,  where  ore  has  been  found 
yielding  some  20  to  30  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  and  promising 
better  results  to  those  who  care  to  seek  for  them.     The  small  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony  is  quite  incapable  of  grappling  with  what  is 
in   their  possession.     According   to   Sir   M.   Eraser's    paper,   the 
inhabitants  do   not  number  more  than  56,000,  while  the  area  of 
the    Colony  is   over   1,000,000   square    miles,    or  an    average    of 
about  nineteen  square  miles  for  each  soul ;  so  there  is  ample  elbow 
room,   and  no  fear  of  being  crowded  out.     Coal,  a  most  valuable 
commodity   there,   has   recently  been  discovered  at  a  point  some 
60  miles  west  of  our  railway,  the  seam  being  seventeen  feet  thick 
and  said  to  be  of  extremely  good  quality,  and  we  are  advised  by 
experts  that  there  are  many  districts  lying  between  that  place  and 
our  railway  which   would  pay  well  for  prospecting.      Further,  I 
would  remind  you  that   there  are  no  restrictions,  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  any  company,  against  seeking  for  these  minerals, 
the  lucky  finders  being  able  to  purchase  the  lands  at  agricultural 
prices.     Sir   Malcolm   Fraser  referred   to   a   speech  by   Sir  John 
Forrest,  the  Premier,  foreshadowing  two  very  important  alterations 
in  the  land  regulations   of   the   Colony — full  grants  of  160  acres 
and  loans  up  to  £150,  and  the  removal  of  the  residence  clause  in 
the  purchases  up  to  1,000  acres.     These  proposals  have  yet  to  come 
before  the  Colonial  Parliament,  and  I  hope  that  members  will  not 
come  to   any   hasty  decision— that   they   will   think  twice  before 
adopting  them.     I  trust  they  will  remember  that  our  railway  was 
constructed   on  the  good  faith  of  a  land  grant— 12,000  acres  per 
mile,  with  a  Government  minimum  price  of  10s.  per  acre  prior  to 
any  railways   and   bona  fide   residence.      We   believed  we  had  a 
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valuable  article  for  sale.  So  we  have,  but  if  the  Government  give 
land  for  nothing,  our  sales  will  be  checked,  although,  no  doubt,  we 
shall  be  benefited  in  other  ways.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  Colony,  as  our  success  depends  upon  its  pro- 
sperity;  but  I  do  trust  that  before  coming  to  a  decision  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  a  thought  to  the  companies  who  have  sunk  their 
capital  there,  and  have  to  wait  years  for  any  return.  To  take 
away  the  residence  qualification  cannot,  I  fancy,  be  of  any 
real  benefit  to  the  Colony.  The  only  effect,  I  am  afraid,  will  be 
to  encourage  speculative  purchases  of  land,  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  and 
simply  holding  on  for  the  unearned  increment.  One  of  the  things 
to  which  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser  did  not  refer  as  having  retarded  the 
progress  of  the  Colony  is  the  system  which  prevailed  years  ago  of 
making  large  grants  to  old  governors  and  officials,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  lands  remain  unimproved  to  this  day.  Another  reason 
for  asking  this  consideration  is,  I  claim,  that  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress of  the  Colony  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  is  wholly  due 
to  the  opening  up  of  the  country  by  the  Great  Southern  Railway. 
Prior  to  its  advent,  persons  going  up  to  Perth  had  to  make  their 
weary  way  through  the  Bush,  a  distance  of  260  miles  ;  now  all  is 
changed,  the  country  is  open  to  inspection,  and  you  can  go  by 
train,  travelling  as  comfortably  as  at  home  on,  say,  the  Great 
Northern  Eailway.  The  future  of  the  Colony  lies  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Colonists  themselves,  and  they  can  either  make  or 
mar  it  by  wise  or  unwise  legislation.  I  hope  they  will  take  warning 
from  the  severe  financial  crisis  in  the  Eastern  Colonies,  avoid  mad 
land  speculations,  and  not  be  anxious  to  raise  loans  for  public 
works  that  may  not  be  necessary,  thus  saddling  the  Colony  with 
heavy  debts  on  which  interest  must  be  paid.  With  prudence  (and 
I  hope  and  believe  they  will  be  prudent),  there  is  a  wonderful 
future,  and  I  am  confident  that  industrious  men  throwing  in  their 
lot  with  the  Colony  will  never  have  cause  to  regret  it. 

Mr.  T.  H.  HAYNES  :  We  have  had  an  excellent  description  of  the 
Colony  and  its  resources.  These  are  not  exaggerated — just  the 
reverse — and  I  feel  sure  there  is  a  great  future  for  Western 
Australia.  I  look  to  its  mineral  wealth  as  much  as  anything  else 
for  its  development.  I  rather  agree  with  what  has  been  said  about 
Fremantle— that  for  the  Colony  to  spend  a  large  sum  in  making  a 
harbour  there  would  not  be  wise.  I  will  not  forget  the  reminder  from 
our  Chairman  that  this  Institute  was  formed  to  promote  affectionate 
relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  but  it  was 
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also  formed  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge  ;  and  as  a  little 
wholesome  criticism  is  a  very  good  thing,  I  came  here  to-night 
chiefly  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  to  which  I  referred  at 
some  length  on  the  occasion  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hensman  some 
three  or  four  years  ago.  I  referred  to  what  is  called  "  extra-terri- 
torial legislation,"  whereby  Western  Australia  discriminates  against 
the  British  flag  in  the  pearl  fisheries  upon  the  high  seas,  and  exacts 
duties  that  cannot  be  levied  from  foreigners.  If  I  change  my  flag 
I  save  £1,000  a  year.  But  why  should  I  be  forced  to  seek  shelter 
under  a  foreign  flag  ?  I  have  carried  the  British  ensign  into  various 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  I  love  my  flag.  When  last  I 
addressed  you  I  told  you  that  the  disputed  Act  was  awaiting  the 
Royal  Assent,  and  that  Lord  Knutsford  held  the  scales  of  justice. 
I  now  have  to  tell  you  that  the  Royal  Assent  was  accorded  to  the 
Act,  and  I  maintain  that  the  Assent  was  unconstitutional,  infringing 
Clause  81  of  Magna  Charta,  whereby :  **  Merchants  shall  have 
safety  to  go  and  come,  buy  and  sell,  by  ancient  and  honest  custom, 
free  from  evil  tolls."  Last  summer  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire  I  heard  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser, 
in  seconding  a  resolution  by  our  Chairman,  Lord  Brassey,  say  that 
the  dream  of  his  life  had  been  to  see  some  wide  measure  of  legis- 
lation passed,  be  it  of  trade  or  other  objects,  that  should  bind  the 
Empire  firmly  together.  I  cannot  vouch  for  what  Sir  Malcolm 
Eraser's  dream  may  have  been,  but  I  know  something  of  his  acts, 
for  he  had  a  large  hand  in  promoting  the  legislation  complained  of. 
But  the  seat  of  this  dispute  is  here  now,  and  as  the  time  for  soft 
words  has  passed  by,  and  strong  action  alone  can  remedy  matters, 
I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  this  day  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  bringing  a  charge  of  malfeasance  of  office  against  Lord 
Knutsford,  Baron  Henry  de  Worms,  and  Sir  Richard  Webster,  in 
connection  with  this  extra-territorial  legislation.  (The  Chairman 
at  this  point  informed  the  Speaker  that  his  remarks  were  not 
relevant.)  Mr.  Haynes  :  Having  announced  to  you  this  fact,  I  will 
quit  the  subject  by  reminding  you  that  in  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Constitution  Bill  it  was  contended  that  the  Government  in  the 
South  could  govern  the  North  because  they  had  a  telegraph  line. 
I  agreed  with  them  at  the  time.  The  line,  however,  traversed  a 
wild  bush  country,  and  was  being  constantly  pulled  down  by  the 
natives,  who  made  spearheads  of  it.  It  was  difficult  to  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject — even  the  black  subject — but  this 
tampering  with  the  wires  must  be  stopped.  As  an  alternative  to 
any  sterner  plan,  I  would  suggest  that  all  the  native  ladies  should 
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be  caught,  and  only  released  upon  the  surrender  of  the  men  who 
broke  the  telegraph  wire. 

The  Rev.  ROBERT  MACKAY  :  I  desire  to  ask  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser 
a  question.  It  is  this — whether  he  would  advise  poor  men  who.  on 
arrival  at  Albany  or  Fremantle  might  have  only  a  few  pounds  in 
their  pockets,  to  settle  in  Western  Australia  ? 

Sir  MALCOLM  FRASER  :  It  would  be  injudicious,  I  think,  for  men 
of  the  labouring  class,  without  capital,  to  go  to  the  Colony  in  large 
numbers  without  preparation  being  made  for  them,  unless  they 
were  of  a  class  prepared  to  go  and  settle  themselves  on  the  waste 
lands,  seeing  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  employment  for 
them ;  but  I  may  say  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  gentleman 
who  puts  the  question,  and  those  associated  with  him,  at  my  office 
at  any  time,  and  to  discuss  the  matter  in  detail.  We  might  be  able 
to  come  to  some  conclusion  of  advantage  to  the  Colony  and  those 
whom  he  seeks  to  benefit. 

Mr.  G.  COLLINS  LEVEY,  C.M.G.  :  I  wish  first  of  all  to  express  my 
cordial  concurrence  in  what  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Martin  as  to  the 
great  development  which  has  followed  on  the  construction  of  his 
railway ;  indeed,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  railway  which  has 
reduced  the  journey  from  Albany  to  Perth  to  as  many  hours  as,  in 
1857,  I  took  days  must  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  Colony. 
West  Australia  in  itself  has  enormous  resources,  and  it  has  always 
puzzled  me  to  discover  why  a  country  with  one  of  the  finest  climates  in 
Australia,  containing  some  of  the  most  fertile  land,  and  being  some 
2,000  miles  nearer  to  the  Mother  Country  than  the  Eastern  Colonies, 
should  have  so  long  remained  without  greater  development.  One 
reason,  perhaps,  is  that  Western  Australia  was  founded  on  a  wrong 
principle.  Large  land  grants  were  given  to  persons  who  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  them,  and  the  result  was  that  a  large  number 
of  excellent  Colonists — I  need  only  mention  the  name  of  the  Hentys 
—went  out  to  find  no  opening  for  their  exertions  or  capital,  and 
migrated  to  the  Eastern  Colonies.  The  Colony  languished  for  many 
years,  and  then  another  mistake  was  made  in  making  it  a  penal 
settlement,  which  gave  rise  to  a  strong  feeling  of  antagonism  on  the 
part  of  the  Eastern  Colonies,  the  effect  of  which  is  only  now  dying 
away.  With  her  magnificent  climate,  excellent  soil,  and  many 
great  resources,  I  anticipate  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
Colony  of  Western  Australia  will  not  be,  as  now,  the  least  populous 
of  the  group,  but  that  she  will  have  a  very  much  larger  population 
than,  say,  Tasmania.  But  there  is  one  matter  mentioned  in  the 
paper  to  which  I  take  great  exception,  and  that  is  the  policy  which 
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the  Premier  proposes  to  adopt  in  regard  to  the  Crown  lands.  I  do 
not  object  to  free  grants.  Mr.  Martin  may  think  that  they  are  to 
some  extent  a  moral  infringement  on  his  contract,  but  I  do  not 
take  that  view.  In  the  United  States  there  was  a  Homestead  Act 
side  by  side  with  the  system  of  free  grant  railways.  I  think, 
however,  that  for  a  man  in  the  position  of  Sir  John  Forrest  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Government  should  make  advances  to  the  Crown  tenants 
is  to  enter  on  dangerous  ground.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  Crown  tenants  or  freeholders  will  all  have  votes,  and  will  pro- 
bably make  use  of  those  votes  to  harry  the  Government,  and  to  make 
its  life  miserable  by  deputation  after  deputation  of  Members  of 
Parliament  seeking  some  special  advantage  or  pointing  out  the 
hardships  of  trying  to  enforce  the  demands  for  interest  made  upon 
them.  Any  financial  matter  of  this  kind  should,  I  think,  be  left  to 
ordinary  financial  agencies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there,  as  else- 
where, there  are  societies  and  banks  ready  to  lend  money  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  and  that  the  Government  would  do  well  to  refrain 
from  acting  as  banker  to  its  tenants. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  There  are  other  speakers  on  the  list,  but  I  am 
afraid  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  closing  this  discussion.  I  beg 
to  move  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser  for  his  able 
paper. 

The  motion  was  cordially  adopted. 

Sir  MALCOLM  FKASER  :  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  hearty 
manner  in  which  you  have  responded  to  his  Lordship's  motion.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  those  engaged  in 
the  advancement  of  the  Colony — not  only  the  Government,  but  the 
railway  companies — the  difficulties  of  transport  will  be  speedily 
overcome,  and  that  the  Colony  will  go  on  advancing.  As  we  all 
know,  his  Lordship  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  Colony,  and  has 
hinted  of  a  design  which  I  am  sure,  if  it  is  carried  out,  will  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Colony.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you 
to  join  with  me  in  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Brassey  for 
presiding  to-night. 

Mr.  E.  G.  FiTzGiBBON,  C.M.G.  :  I  beg  to  second  that  proposal ; 
to  thank  Lord  Brassey  for  so  ably  presiding  at  this  meeting,  and  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
this  Institute,  which  enables  the  several  Colonies  to  come  forward 
and  represent  their  interests,  feelings,  and  aspirations,  here  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  Empire.  I  join  in  thanks  to  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser 
for  the  interesting  paper  upon  Western  Australia  with  which  he  has 
favoured  us,  and  I  rejoice  at  the  mention  which  he  made  of  the 
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founders  and  statesmen  of  that  Colony.  It  is  not  always,  or  every- 
where, that  such  just  tribute  is  rendered.  For  since  I  have  been  in 
England,  not  longer  ago  than  September  9  last,  I  read  in  the 
editorial  matter  of  a  widely  circulating  London  newspaper  that  two 
cities  of  the  Colony  from  which  I  come,  Melbourne  and  Ballaarat, 
had  risen  to  their  present  magnitude  "  upon  foundations  laid  by  a 
swarm  of  ruffians  gathered  from  the  vilest  of  the  universe."  Indig- 
nant at  so  false  and  cruel  an  aspersion  on  brave  and  worthy  men 
imbued  with  the  truly  English  spirit  of  colonisation,  I  addressed  a 
protest  to  the  editor,  of  which  he  was  pleased  to  take  no  notice.  I 
then  forwarded  it  to  the  leading  journal,  and  received  a  courteous 
reply  that  its  rule  was  to  make  no  reference  to  matter  appearing  in 
other  papers.  But  it  is,  I  think,  not  unworthy  of  this  Institute  to 
afford  opportunity  for  correcting  the  misinformation  so  given  to  the 
London  public.  And  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  so.  As  a  gold-digger 
of  1852-3,  and  thenceforward  a  resident  of  Melbourne,  from  a  time 
when  Ballaarat  was  but  an  assemblage  of  tents,  and  the  site  of 
Melbourne  only  seventeen  years  trodden  by  white  settlers,  I  have 
personally  known  the  principal  founders  of  both  places,  and  am  able 
to  aver  that  they  were  not  ruffians,  and  that — unless  Englishmen, 
Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen  are  such — they  were  not  the  vilest  of  the 
universe.  In  Melbourne  they  introduced  civilisation,  religion,  order 
and  law  where  was  before  only  aboriginal  savagery.  They  built 
churches,  schools  and  hospitals  ;  established  newspapers,  provident 
and  charitable  societies,  municipal  institutions,  industry,  trade  and 
commerce,  before  the  local  existence  of  gold  was  thought  of,  and 
applied  themselves  to  developing  the  natural  resources  of  their  ex- 
ceptionally fruitful  soil  and  genial  climate  in  a  way  which  would 
have  ensured  solid  and  lasting  progress  and  prosperity  even  if  gold 
had  never  been  discovered  there.  And  so  far  from  being  ruffians,  or 
tolerating  ruffianism,  they  with  stern  determination  stopped  and 
turned  back  the  flood  of  ticket-of -leave  convictism  which  the  British 
Government  attempted  to  pour  a  preliminary  shipload  of  upon 
them,  blocked  the  ship  in  Hobson's  Bay,  and  allowed  not  an  indi- 
vidual from  it  to  pollute  the  soil  of  their  free  settlement,  which 
owed  nothing  to,  and  sought  for  nothing  from,  Imperial  expenditure 
upon  convict  establishments.  And  when  favoured  with  represent- 
ative government,  one  of  their  first  uses  of  it  was  to  pass  an  Act 
for  preventing  the  influx  from  elsewhere  of  escaped  or  expired 
criminals.  To  that  Act  the  Royal  Assent  was  refused,  whereupon 
the  inhabitants  assembled  indignantly  in  public  meeting.  Their 
Legislature  again  passed  the  Act  in  identically  the  same  terms,  and 
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sent  it  back  to  England,  where  it  was  then  assented  to  and  became 
law.  And  later  on,  in  18G3-4,  when  the  Imperial  Government  pro- 
posed to  systematise  and  perpetuate  transportation  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  GOO  convicts  a  year  to  Western  Australia,  they,  by  a  league  of 
which  I  am  proud  of  having  been  the  honorary  secretary,  barred 
the  way  by  action  which  led  to  an  end  being  put  for  ever  to  the 
foul  system  of  transportation.  It  was,  therefore,  their  instrument- 
ality which  raised  Cinderella,  whose  worth  and  charms  Sir  Malcolm 
Fraser  has  so  lovingly  extolled,  from  unworthy  degradation  into 
honourable  equality  with  her  proud  and  fair  Australian  sisters. 
Meanwhile,  the  same  people  proved  their  loyal  sympathy  with  their 
Mother  Land  by  subscribing,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War,  up- 
wards of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  patriotic  fund,  and  a  no 
less  handsome  sum  for  relief  of  distress  in  Lancashire  from  the 
cotton  famine.  And  they  have  shown  yet  more  recently  that  they 
are  ready — not  with  money  only,  but  with  their  blood — to  uphold 
the  honour  and  prestige  of  the  Empire,  for  it  was  only  the  action 
of  the  British  Government  in  declining  their  services  that  prevented 
a  contingent  from  Victoria  from  marching  side  by  side  with  that  of 
New  South  Wales  in  the  Soudan.  So  much  for  Melbourne.  And 
as  to  Ballaarat,  some  of  its  pioneers  exist  still,  and  are  as  worthy 
men  as  any  in  the  Queen's  dominions.  And,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
goldfields'  population,  they  were,  for  intelligence,  industry,  orderli- 
ness, religiousness  and  sobriety,  an  honour  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  whence  they  came.  Even  the  disturbances  which 
arose  amongst  them,  and  culminated  in  rebellion  at  Ballaarat,  were 
but  in  protest  against  the  cruel  irritation  and  incapacity  of  the 
Government  administration  upon  the  goldfields.  Amongst  Victorian 
Colonists  and  gold  diggers  of  bygone  times  1  can  cite  the  names  of 
authors,  artists,  scientists,  members  of  learned  professions,  nobles, 
and  statesmen  who  have  contributed  their  quota  in  building  up  the 
place.  And,  apologising  for  the  length  of  time  that  I  have  occupied, 
I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  refuting  the  statement  that 
they  and  those  amongst  whom  they  mingled  were  ruffians  gathered 
from  the  vilest  of  the  universe.  I  will  ask  leave  to  add  that  such 
a  statement,  disseminated  to  the  general  public,  is  calculated  to 
raise  a  feeling  that  Colonists  sprung  from  such  progenitors  might, 
on  the  adage  of  "  cat  after  kind,"  develop  like  characteristics  in 
their  dealings  and  engagements,  and  should,  therefore,  not  be 
trusted.  Sir  Malcolm  Fraser  said  that  there  is  a  fashion  in  Colonies 
as  in  costumes — and  the  fashion  at  present  is  to  look  upon  Victoria 
as  under  a  cloud  because  of  her  extravagance  and  over-borrowing, 
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but  as  to  that  I  am  very  sure  that  the  cloud  will  soon  pass  away, 
and  can  state  with  certainty  that  Victoria  will  repay  every  pound 
that  she  has  borrowed,  and  that  every  coupon  will  be  promptly 
honoured  when  due.  I  have  the  honour  to  second  the  proposal  that 
the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to  Lord  Brassey  for  his  able 
presidency  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN  having  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 
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Britton,  Alexander. — Historical  Records  of  Neiv  South  Wales. 
Vol.  i.  Part  II.  Phillip.  1783-1792.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxii-747. 
Sydney.  1892. 

The  collection  of  documents  which  forms  the  present  volume  of  the 
"Historical  Eecords  of  New  South  Wales,"  begins  with  the  period  when 
the  establishment  of  a  convict  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  became 
for  the  first  time  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  ends  with  December  1792,  when  Phillip,  the  first  Governor  of 
the  Colony,  left  Sydney  on  his  return  to  England,  thus  covering  a  period 
of  about  nine  years  of  the  early  history  of  the  Colony.  The  papers  relate 
to  the  proposals  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  under  which  New 
South  Wales  became  a  convict  settlement,  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
occupation  of  the  country,  the  equipment  and  despatch  of  the  vessels 
which  formed  the  first  fleet,  the  voyage  to  Botany  Bay — which  was  chosen 
in  the  first  instance  as  the  site  for  the  new  Colony,  but  which  was  rejected 
by  Governor  Phillip  in  favour  of  Port  Jackson — the  landing  at  Sydney 
Cove,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  first  settlement,  the  measures 
taken  for  the  government  of  the  Colony,  the  efforts  made  to  explore  and 
cultivate  the  country,  the  formation  of  Settlements  at  Parramatta  and 
Toongabbe,  the  occupation  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  a  large  number  of 
similar  important  papers  affecting  the  foundation  of  the  Colony.  Follow- 
ing the  various  papers,  the  correspondence  is  of  great  importance,  including 
as  it  does  letters  from  Departments  of  State  to  other  Departments,  letters 
between  Governor  Phillip  and  the  Departments  while  he  was  watching 
the  arrangements  for  sending  out  the  first  fleet,  despatches  sent  by  Phillip 
to  the  Home  Office  and  the  Admiralty  after  his  arrival  at  Sydney, 
despatches  from  the  Commandants  of  Norfolk  Island  to  Governor  Phillip, 
and  correspondence  upon  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  settlement. 
There  are  also  letters  and  papers  showing  what  steps  were  taken  during 
Governor  Phillip's  governorship  to  procure  provisions  and  live  stock  from 
India,  Batavia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  accounts  written  by 
responsible  officers  describing  the  loss  of  the  "  Sirius  "  and  the  "  Guardian  " 
when  carrying  supplies  for  uhe  Settlements,  the  former  for  Norfolk  Island 
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and  the  latter  for  Sydney.  This  vast  and  valuable  collection  of  the  early 
records  of  New  South  Wales  gives  immediate  and  lasting  value  to  State 
Papers  which  would  otherwise  be  of  service  to  the  few — in  fact  only  those 
who  have  leisure  to  search  the  bulky  manuscripts  which  have  been 
collected  by  the  Government.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  work  under  notice  is  quite  distinct  from  the  "  Official  History  of  New 
South  Wales,"  which  was  commenced  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  the 
second  volume  of  which  will  shortly  be  published.  It  has  been  determined 
that  while  the  publication  of  the  history  should  go  on,  the  records  them- 
selves should  be  printed  in  full  in  separate  volumes,  so  that  the  public 
may  have,  on  the  one  hand,  an  historical  work  founded  on  official  docu- 
ments, and,  on  the  other,  the  material  upon  which  the  narrative  is  based. 
Whilst  the  work  has  been  most  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Alexander  Britton, 
great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  James  Bonwick,  who  has  collected  from  every 
available  source  all  the  authentic  information  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
relating  to  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  and  its  government'  during  the 
early  part  of  its  existence — a  work  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  and  unsystematic  way  in  which  official  records 
were  kept  in  the  early  days.  The  Eecords,  which  are  printed  in  chrono- 
logical order,  although  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground,  are  so  fully 
indexed  that  reference  is  rendered  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

Boss,  Malcolm,— A orangi :  or,  the  Heart  of  the  Southern  Alps,  New 

Zealand.  8vo.  Pp.  64.  Wellington.  1892. 
Of  recent  years  the  beauties  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps  have  been  set 
forth  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Green  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Mannering,  who  have  both 
attempted  to  prove  to  the  Alpine  traveller  the  advantages  of  getting  out  of 
the  beaten  track  of  the  European  Alps,  and  turning  his  attention  to  New 
Zealand,  where,  especially  in  the  South  Island,  there  is  a  great  field  for 
exploration  and  discovery — geographical,  geological,  and  botanical.  Mr. 
Malcolm  Ross,  who  is  the  Vice -President  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club, 
in  the  present  work  adds  his  testimony  to  the  scenic  attractions  of  the 
Mount  Cook  district  of  the  Colony,  which,  he  states,  in  many  instances 
excel  in  beauty  and  grandeur  those  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and 
whilst  there  is  now  hardly  a  peak  unclimbed  in  the  Swiss  Alps, 
in  New  Zealand  no  one  has  actually  succeeded  in  making  a  complete 
ascent  of  any  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  there  are  many  splendid 
peaks  awaiting  the  enterprise  of  the  British  or  Colonial  mountaineer. 
The  wonders  of  the  Southern  Alps  are  only  beginning  to  be  known,  chiefly 
owing  to  such  works  as  this,  and  others  mentioned  above  ;  but  Mr.  Boss 
predicts  that  when  once  they  are  known  sight  seekers  in  large  numbers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  flock  to  the  Switzerland  of  Australia. 
Although  the  snow  line  in  New  Zealand  is  stated  to  be  much  lower  than 
in  Switzerland,  the  scenery,  though  the  mountains  are  not  quite  so  high, 
is  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and  the  largest  glaciers  are  easily  accessible. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult,  and  a  matter  of  considerable 
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expense,  to  visit  the  locality  of  Mount  Cook,  but  Mr.  Ross  states  that  now 
all  is  changed,  and  from  either  Dunedin  or  Christchurch  the  visitor 
can  reach  the  district  with  comparative  ease,  and  at  small  expense. 
Information  is  supplied  regarding  the  different  routes,  and  an  interesting 
expedition  of  the  author  to  the  Tasman  Glacier  gives  much  useful  infor- 
mation for  the  intending  traveller.  The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and 
contains  several  maps,  compiled  and  drawn  in  the  Lands  and  Survey 
Department  of  the  Colony. 

Hayter,  H.  H.  (C.M.G.)— Victorian  Year  Book  for  1890-91.     Vol.  ii. 
8vo.     Pp.  518.     1892.     [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

The  second  volume  of  this  well-known  Handbook  deals  with  the  subjects 
of  Interchange,  Law,  Crime,  &c.,  Production,  Defences,  and  Social  Condi- 
tion. In  the  Appendices  special  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Tariffs  of 
the  Australasian  Colonies,  the  Mildura  Irrigation  Settlement,  Census 
Tables,  Chinese,  &c.  Under  the  heading  of  "Defences"  are  em- 
bodied the  regulations  by  which  Australasian  colonists  are  admitted  to 
cadetships  in  the  Imperial  Army  and  Navy.  The  strength  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  at  the  end  of  1890  is  stated  to  have 
numbered  33,136,  the  largest  number  being  in  Victoria  and  nearly  one 
half  of  them  being  militia,  an  arm  which  only  Victoria,  Queensland  and 
South  Australia  appear  to  possess.  The  work,  as  usual,  has  been  most 
carefully  compiled,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  Government 
statistician,  Mr.  H.  H.  Hayter,  who  has  for  so  many  years  occupied  that 
position,  and  who  has  set  an  example  in  Victoria  regarding  the  publication 
of  statistics  in  an  accessible  form  which  is  now  being  followed  by  the 
majority  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  to  the  great  advantage  of  those 
who  desire  to  form  an  opinion  upon  their  financial  positions. 

Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia 
(Victorian  Branch).  Vol.  ix.  Part  II.  8vo.  Melbourne. 
1892.  [Presented  by  the  Society.] 

Amongst  the  papers  contained  in  this  publication  those  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bradshaw  on  the  "Future  of  North  Australia"  and  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lindt 
on  "  Reminiscences  of  Travel  in  British  New  Guinea  "  are  the  most  inter- 
esting. In  the  former  Mr.  Bradshaw  urges  secession  from  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  South  Australia  and  the  establishment  of  self-govern- 
ment as  the  only  remedy  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  in 
the  northern  territory.  The  other  contributions  to  the  "Transaction  " 
include  a  progress  report  regarding  Antarctic  exploration,  in  which  it  appears 
that  £8,800  is  now  available,  and  that  a  further  sum  of  £1,200  had  been 
promised  in  aid  of  the  Swedish-Australasian  Scientific  Exploration  Fund  ; 
notes  on  a  "Trip  to  Prince  Regent's  River,"  by  Mr.  J.  Bradshaw,  and 
notes  on  "  A  visit  to  North  Nullabor  Plains,"  by  Mr.  G.  Nicholson. 
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Hart,  Francis.— Western  Australia  in  1891.     8vo.     Pp.  viii.-166. 
London.     1892.     [Presented  by  the  Agent-General.] 

Western  Australia,  the  latest  addition  to  those  Colonies  possessing 
responsible  government,  has  recently  attracted  considerable  attention  on 
account  of  its  vast  undeveloped  interior  and  its  steadily  increasing  pro- 
sperity. Its  progress  has  been  slow,  but  of  recent  years  its  small  population 
scattered  over  an  immense  territory,  has  done  much  in  the  way  of  internal 
development.  The  inauguration  of  the  new  constitution  has  already 
resulted  in  a  considerable  increase  of  population,  in  rich  discoveries  of 
gold  and  other  metals,  and  in  a  large  increase  in  the  general  revenue.  But 
population,  capital,  and  energy  are  still  required  to  assist  in  the  further 
development  of  the  Colony,  which  is  stated  to  possess  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  agreeable  climates  in  the  world.  In  this  book  Mr.  Hart  gives  a 
very  complete  account  of  the  history  and  early  settlement  of  the  Colony, 
its  pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mineral  resources,  its  manufacturing 
industries,  railways,  fisheries,  and  in  fact  all  such  information  as  the  in- 
tending settler  may  require.  The  book  is  well  supplied  with  illustrations, 
which  are  mainly  reproductions  of  photographs,  together  with  several 
sketches  of  Western  Australian  scenery  contributed  by  Lady  Forrest. 

King,  Hon.  Philip  G.  (M.L.C.)— Comments  on  Cook's  Log  (H.M.S. 
Endeavour,  1770).  With  extracts,  Charts,  and  Sketches.  4to. 
Pp.  30.  Sydney.  1891.  [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

The  author  of  this  interesting  work,  who  is  a  grandson  of  Philip  Gidley 
King,  the  third  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  has,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  research,  produced  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  regarding 
the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  Captain  Cook,  in  the  shape  of  infor- 
mation which  has  been  overlooked  or  withheld  by  Hawkesworth,  Anderson, 
and  other  narrators  from  their  several  compilations.  Mr.  King  states  in 
his  comments  that  it  has  lately  been  noticed  that  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  Dr.  Hawkesworth  has  ignored  matter  in  "  Cook's  Journal "  that 
might  well  have  been  given  to  the  world  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  of  bringing 
to  light  the  most  important  nautical  incidents  connected  with  his  explor- 
ation of  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  as  recorded  in  the  log  of  his  ship 
distinguished  from  those  related  in  his  journal,  that  this  work  has  been 
written.  These  records  are  dealt  with  by  the  author  in  a  narrative  form, 
and,  with  copious  extracts  and  the  addition  of  several  charts  and  sketches, 
form  a  work  of  historical  and  geographical  interest. 

Records  of  the  Australian  Museum.     Vol.  ii.     Nos,  1,  2,  and  8. 

8vo.     Sydney.     1892.     [Presented  by  the  Curator.] 

CONTENTS  :    No.  1. — On  a  Tubicolous  Amphipod   from  Port  Jackson. 

By  Chas.  Chilton,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Port  Chalmers,  New  Zealand.  Descriptions 

of  Three  New  Australian  Lizards.  By  J.  Douglas  Ogilby,  F.L.S.,  Sydney. 

Supplement  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  "  Nests  and  Eggs  of  Birds 
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Found  Breeding  in  Australia  and  Tasmania."  By  A.  J.  North,  F.L.S., 
Australian  Museum,  Sydney.  Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  the  Sanderling 
(Calidris  arenia)  in  New  South  Wales.  By  Prof.  Alfred  Newton,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  &c.,  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

No.  2. — On  Some  Undescribed  Reptiles  and  Fishes  from  Australia.  By 
J.  Douglas  Ogilby.  On  the  Structure  and  Affinities  of  Panda  atom  a  In- 
(Gray).  By  C.  Hedley,  F.L.S.  Note  on  the  Nidification  of  Manucodia 
comrii  (Sclater)  (Comrie's  Manucode).  By  A.  J.  North,  F.L.S.,  Assistant 
in  Ornithology. 

No.  3. — Note  on  Some  Bismuth  Minerals,  Molybdenite,  and  Enhydros. 
By  A.  Liversidge,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Sydney. 
Additions  to  the  Avifaunas  of  Tasmania,  and  Norfolk  and  Lord  Howe 
Islands.  By  Arthur  J.  North,  F.L.S. ,  Assistant  in  Ornithology. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.     Vol.  xv. 

Part  I.     8vo.     Pp.  120.     Adelaide.     1892.     [Presented  by  the 

Society.] 

The  'Transactions  of  this  Society  contain  several  papers  by  eminent 
writers  regarding  various  subjects  illustrative  of  the  botany,  natural 
history,  &c.  of  the  Australian  Continent.  Mr.  Maurice  Holtze  contri- 
butes a  record  of  those  plants  which,  in  the  Northern  Territory,  have  up 
to  date  escaped  from  cultivation,  or  which  have  been  introduced  uninten- 
tionally ;  and  a  paper  on  an  exploring  tour  across  Melville  Island,  with 
notes  on  its  botany.  Melville  Island  is  situated  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Port  Darwin,  and,  owing  to  the  warlike  and  uncompromising  attitude 
of  its  natives,  is  as  yet  very  little  known.  Mr.  0.  B.  Lower  gives  a 
description  of  some  new  South  Australian  Lepidoptera,  and  a  list  of 
South  Australian  species  of  kangaroos  and  wallabies  is  supplied  by  Mr.  A. 
Zietz.  The  Rev.  T.  Blackburn  describes  some  new  genera  and  species  of 
Australian  Cleoptera.  Professor  W.  H.  Bragg  contributes  a  paper  on  "  The 
Energy  of  the  Electro-magnetic  Field."  The  remaining  paper,  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
O.  Tipper,  presents  a  record  of  the  Phaneropteridse  of  Australia  and 
Polynesia. 

Reid,  T.  C.— Popular  Manual  of  Banking.     18mo.     Pp.96.     Syd- 
ney.    1891.     [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

The  complicated  laws  and  customs  of  banking  as  practised  in  the 
Australian  Colonies  are  explained  in  this  little  work  in  a  form  whieh 
anyone  can  readily  understand,  and  which  is  issued  at  a  price  well  within 
everybody's  reach.  Mr.  Reid,  who  issued  a  similar  manual  some  years 
ago,  is  thoroughly  qualified  to  write  upon  the  subject,  having  held  every 
position  in  a  banking  office,  from  exchange  clerk  to  manager,  and  the 
information  he  supplies  is  designed  for  the  use  of  merchants  and  store- 
keepers, and  of  those  who,  although  they  keep  banking  accounts,  do  not 
carry  on  operations  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  of  their  acquiring 
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any  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  banking.  It 
will  also  prove  of  use  to  the  bank  clerk,  and  those  who  intend  entering  on 
a  banking  career. 

Coghlan. — A  Statistical  Account  of  the  Seven  Colonies  of  Austral- 
asia. 8vo.  Pp.  406.  Sydney.  1892.  [Presented  by  the 
Author.] 

The  seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  which  now  possess  a  population  of 
nearly  four  millions,  are  comprehensively  dealt  with  in  this  work,  which 
clearly  sets  forth  their  rapid  development,  not  only  as  compared  with 
one  another  but  also  as  regards  the  world  at  large.  The  present  edition 
of  Mr.  Coghlan's  work  shows  an  immense  expansion,  several  additional 
chapters  having  been  embodied  dealing  with  the  Australasian  land  systems 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  various  provinces,  the  latter 
chapter  showing  the  private  wealth  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  and  the 
increase  thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  when  the 
territory  was  first  colonised,  from  which  it  appears  that  though  Australasia 
has  but  the  population  of  a  province  of  one  of  the  great  European  powers, 
in  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  the  people  it  stands  before  most  of  the 
secondary  States,  and  as  regards  wealth  and  income  per  head  of  population 
far  before  any  other  country.  The  text  of  the  work — which  contains  all 
the  original  information  regarding  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
general  condition  of  Australasia — is  illustrated  by  a  considerable  number 
of  diagrams,  and  a  map  showing  the  mean  annual  rainfall,  whilst  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  most  recent 
date. 

Mennell,  Philip. — The  Coming  Colony  :  Practical  Notes  on 
Western  Australia.  12mo.  Pp.  ix-144.  London.  1892. 
(Price  Is.  6d.)  [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

Under  the  title  of  the  "  Coming  Colony "  Mr.  Mennell  reviews  the 
growth  of  Western  Australia  from  its  discovery  and  early  settlement  to 
the  inauguration  of  Responsible  Government,  and  republishes  in  an 
expanded  form  his  series  of  letters  recently  contributed  to  a  London  daily 
paper,  together  with  extracts  from  various  official  Reports  and  Handbooks 
published  in  the  Colony.  Comparing  Western  Australia  with  other  parts 
of  the  Australian  continent,  Mr.  Mennell  states  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  acquire  virgin  land  from  the  State  on  easy  conditions,  but  even  the 
area  that  has  been  already  alienated  is  more  cheaply  purchasable  than  is 
the  case  in  similar  situations  in  the  older  Colonies,  whilst  as  regards  the 
general  outlook  for  the  industrious  colonist  Western  Australia  is  at  the 
beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  a  spirited  public  works  policy.  Those 
seeking  information  regarding  what  has  been  termed  "  the  Cinderella  of 
the  Australian  group  "  will  gain  many  useful  hints  from  this  work,  which, 
in  addition  to  information  of  a  general  character,  contains  a  synopsis  of 
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the  Law  and  Mining  Kegulations,  a  table  of  wages,  particulars  as  to 
passage  and  outfit  and  assisted  emigration,  as  well  as  new  matter  with 
respect  to  the  valuable  timber  resources  of  the  Colony. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia, 
Sydney.  Vol.  v.  Nos.  4  and  5.  8vo.  Sydney.  1892.  [Pre- 
sented by  the  Society.] 

The  early  discovery  of  Australia  is  a  subject  which  will  always  possess 
a  considerable  amount  of  interest  to  those  who  follow  the  course  of  ex- 
ploration, or  take  an  interest  in  the  geographical  extension,  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  of 
Australasia  should  from  time  to  time  open  the  pages  of  its  Journal  for  the 
discussion  of  so  important  a  topic.  In  these  two  issues  will  be  found  two 
papers  bearing  upon  the  question,  the  first  by  Mr.  E.  Delmar  Morgan,  who 
represented  the  Australasian  Geographical  Society  at  the  Berne  Congress, 
which  is  illustrated  by  several  very  curious  and  faithful  copies  of  rare  and 
valuable  old  charts  relating  to  Australia,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  George 
Collingridge,  who  has  always  evinced  considerable  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  a  short  time  since  published  a  series  of  articles  on  early  Australian 
charts.  These  two  papers  are  of  considerable  interest,  inasmuch  as  they 
open  up  a  discussion  of  the  important  question  as'  to  by  whom  and  when 
was  Australia  first  discovered.  Mr.  Morgan  upholds  "  that  it  is  not  known 
by  whom,  nor  when,  Australia  was  first  discovered,"  whereas  Mr.  Colling- 
ridge dissents  from  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Morgan,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  paper  submits  the  reasons  which  induce  him  to  hold  his 
opinions,  backed  up  by  evidence  obtained  after  many  years  of  diligent 
research.  The  various  arguments  of  these  gentlemen  contained  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  form  together  a  most  interesting  and  at  the 
same  time  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  discovery  and  exploration 
in  Australia. 

BEITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Macoun,  John  (M.A.,  F.L.S.) — Catalogue  of  Canadian  Plants. 
Part  VI.  Musci.  8vo.  Pp.  v-295.  Montreal.  1892.  (Price 
Is.)  [Presented  by  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 
of  Canada.] 

This  sixth  part  of  Mr.  Macoun' s  work  on  Canadian  Plants  deals  with 
the  species  known  as  Musci,  and  contains  particulars  of  several  hundred 
specimens  collected  by  the  author  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
According  to  the  preface  to  the  work  he  has  been  coUecting  Canadian 
musci  from  the  year  1861  until  the  present  time,  during  which  period  he 
has  traversed  the  Continent  many  times.  In  addition  to  specimens  from 
the  more  generally  known  parts  of  Canada,  the  author  has  included  lists 
of  those  collected  in  Miquelon  Island,  Greenland,  and  Alaska,  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  known  northern  species.  Mr.  Macoun,  in  expressing ;  the 
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hope  that  the  catalogue  may  be  found  useful  for  reference,  trusts  that  it 
may  stimulate  others  to  follow  up  the  foundation  now  laid  by  additional 
works  which  will  include  the  latest  discoveries. 

Roper,  Sydney  C.  D. — Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada  for  1891. 

8vo.     Pp.  vi-579.     Ottawa.     1892. 

Many  improvements  and  additions  have  been  made  in  this  the  seventh 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Year  Book,  while  all  the  principal  tables  of  former 
editions  have  been  continued  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  available 
date.  The  chapters  bearing  upon  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture 
have  in  particular  been  considerably  enlarged,  several  new  tables  having 
been  added,  as  well  as  much  useful  information  bearing  upon  the  important 
trade  questions  of  the  day.  The  Appendix  contains  a  copy  of  the  tariff  as 
it  is  at  present  in  force,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  which  greatly 
facilitates  reference. 

Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of 
Science.  1890-91.  Vol.  i.  Part  I.  Second  Series.  8vo. 
Pp.  xxx-136.  Halifax.  1891. 

Twelve  papers  make  up  the  present  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  this 
Society,  all  more  or  less  dealing  with  subjects  closely  connected  with 
Nova  Scotia  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  They  are  as  follows : — (1) 
Notes  on  the  Surface  Geology  of  South  Western  Nova  Scotia.  By  Professor 
L.  W.  Bailey.  (2)  Steam  Boiler  Tests  as  a  Means  of  Determining  the 
Calorific  Value  of  Fuels.  By  D.  W.  Eobb.  (3)  Analyses  of  Nova  Scotia 
Coals  and  other  Minerals.  By  E.  Gilpin,  Jnr.  (4)  Eemarks  upon  the 
Coating  of  Iron  with  Magnetic  Oxide,  and  a  Suggestion  of  a  Probably  New 
Method  of  Producing  it.  By  John  Forbes.  (5)  The  Magdalene  Islands.  By 
Bev.  G.  Patterson.  (6)  Notes  on  Some  Explosions  in  Nova  Scotia  Coal 
Mines.  By  E.  Gilpin,  Jnr.  (7)  On  Some  Lecture  Experiments  Illustrating 
Properties  of  Saline  Solutions.  By  Professor  J.  G.  MacGregor.  (8)  Pictou 
Island.  By  A.  H.  Mackay.  (9)  Notes  for  a  Flora  of  Nova  Scotia,  Part  1. 
By  Professor  G.  Lawson.  (10)  Notes  on  Railroad  Location  and  Con- 
struction in  Eastern  Canada.  By  W.  B.  McKenzie.  (11)  Fertilisers  on 
Sandy  Soils.  By  Professor  H.  W.  Smith.  (12)  On  the  Variation  of 
Density  with  Concentration  in  Weak  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Cobalt  and 
Nickel  Sulphates.  By  A.  M.  Morrison. 

Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Hamilton  Association  for  Session 
1891-92.  No.  8.  8vo.  Pp.  204.  Hamilton.  1892.  [Pre- 
sented by  the  Association.] 

A  large  number  of  papers  which  have  been  read  before  the  members  of 
the  Association  during  the  session  of  1891  and  1892  appear  in  this  publi- 
cation dealing  with  various  subjects  relating  to  the  geology,  biology,  and 
botany  of  the  district  of  Hamilton,  and  of  the  province  of  Ontario  gene- 
rally. The  book  is  well  printed  and  edited,  and  contains  several  plates  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  papers. 
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AFRICA. 

Nicolls  (James  A.)  and  Eglington  (W.)—The  Sportsman  in  South 
Africa.  8vo.  Pp.  vi-147.  London :  British  and  Colonial 
Publications  Company.  1892. 

After  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  South  Africa  and  its  interior  the 
authors  of  this  work  may  rightly  claim  to  be  able  to  impart  authentic 
information  regarding  the  natural  history  of  the  Colony,  and  with  this 
view  have  embodied  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  the  methods 
adopted  in  the  discovery  and  pursuit  of  every  description  of  animal 
indigenous  to  that  portion  of  Africa  South  of  the  Zambesi  which  is  likely  to 
show  sport,  including  particulars  of  the  whole  of  the  game  birds  found  in 
that  part  of  the  continent,  together  with  some  of  its  fresh-water  and  sea 
fish,  as  well  as  a  complete  list  of  all  known  species  andjVarieties  of  antelopes, 
coupled  with  pictorial  representations  of  their  appearance,  their  proper 
names,  and  the  districts  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.  In  addition  to 
this  the  authors,  after  considerable  difficulty,  have  added  the  Colonial, 
Boer,  and  native  terms  for  most  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  volume, 
which  will  prove  of  great  use,  not  only  to  the  sportsman  in  pursuit  of 
game,  but  to  the  less  advanced  students  of  the  natural  history  of  that 
country.  Under  the  heading  of  equipment  a  camera  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  effective  agent  of  record  which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  sportsman  in  affording  him  a  perfect  means  of  rapidly  and 
faithfully  depicting  strange  experiences,  sketches  of  animal  life  in  their 
natural  state,  and  trophies  of  the  chase  as  they  actually  fell— scenes  only 
to  be  observed  in  the  depth  of  the  wilderness  far  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  which,  although  at  the  moment  practically  forgotten, 
may  perhaps  in  after  years  prove  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  in  recall- 
ing to  the  imagination  the  thrilling  incidents  of  a  hunter's  life.  The 
game  Jaws  and  the  preservation  of  game,  the  close  seasons  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  Bechuanaland  and  the  Transvaal,  and  the  hunting  of  large  game, 
all  form  interesting  chapters  in  an  unusually  interesting  work.  In  the 
interests  of  natural  history  the  authors  strongly  impress  upon  all  sports- 
men the  absolute  necessity,  for  future  verification,  of  immediately  mark- 
ing each  specimen,  whether  fur  or  feather,  with  the  locality  in  which  it 
was  obtained,  together  with  its  name— both  native,  English,  and  Dutch— by 
which  means  new  varieties  may  often  be  determined  alike  of  interest  to 
sport  as  it  is  of  value  to  science.  The  work,  which  should  be  read  by 
every  one  intending  to  visit  South  Africa  for  a  sporting  tour,  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  plates  of  the  animals  and  most  of  the  game  birds,  and 
possesses  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
animals,  birds,  and  fish  plainly  defined,  by  which  means  the  ordinary 
reader  may  recognise  without  difficulty  the  varieties  as  they  are  referred 
to. 
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McDonald,  Donald. — My  African  Garden:  Hints  on  the  Culti- 
vation of  English  Vegetables  and  Floioers  in  South  Africa. 
Small  4to.  Pp.  72.  London.  1892.  (Price  2s.  6d.)  [Pre- 
sented by  the  Author.] 

The  author  of  this  work  is  rendering  considerable  service  to  residents 
in  tropical  countries  by  the  useful  series  of  works  which  he  is  from  time 
to  time  issuing  upon  the  cultivation  of  English  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  information  contained  in  them  has  been  the  means  in  many  instances 
of  enabling  those  situated  at  a  distance  from  a  market  of  cultivating  many 
of  the  common  productions  of  the  English  garden.  Last  year  Mr. 
McDonald  devoted  his  attention  to  India  and  Ceylon,  supplying  information 
upon  what  to  grow  and  how  to  grow  it  in  a  soil,  in  many  instances,  totally 
different  from  our  own.  In  a  similar  manner  he  now  deals  with  Africa, 
and  embodies  in  his  work  a  series  of  hints  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
service  to  those  enthusiasts  who  desire  the  presence  of  thriving  products 
around  them.  The  reader  will  find  all  the  information  necessary  for 
laying  out  a  small  garden  in  a  convenient  and  attractive  manner,  and 
which,  if  favourably  situated  and  well  cultivated,  will  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  produce  a  constant  supply  of  vegetables  and  a  display  of  flowers 
sufficient  for  a  moderate-sized  household  through  most  parts  of  the  year. 
Although  the  information  applies  more  particularly  to  South  Africa,  the 
resident  on  the  West  and  East  Coasts  will  find  that  his  interests  have  been 
looked  after,  if  not  in  so  comprehensive  a  manner,  sufficiently  well  to 
enable  him  to  gain  sufficient  knowledge  of  planting,  shading,  watering,  &c., 
by  which  tolerable  crops  may  be  raised  in  localities  that  may  appear  ad- 
verse to  the  production  of  either  vegetables  or  flowers. 

Mockler- Ferryman,  Capt.  A.  T?.—Up  the  Niger:  Narrative  of 
Major  Claude  Macdonald's  Mission  to  the  Niger  and  Benue 
Rivers,  West  Africa.  To  which  is  added  a  chapter  on  Native 
Musical  Instruments  by  Capt.  C.  R.  Day.  8vo.  Pp.  xx-326. 
London  :  G.  Philip  &  Son.  1892. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  the  recent  Government  mission 
to  the  Niger  river,  under  the  command  of  Major  Sir  Claude  Macdonald, 
were  many  and  various.  Complaints  had  been  made  by  foreigners  and 
others  against  British  subjects  in  that  part  of  Africa ;  the  Koyal  Niger 
Company  had  been  taxed  with  extending  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  its 
Charter,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  the  Niger 
territories  was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Under  these  circumstances, 
therefore,  Her  Majesty's  Government,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
its  subjects,  deemed  it  advisable  to  send  out  a  Commissioner  to  make 
formal  inquiries  on  the  spot.  The  results  of  that  Commission  are  now 
embodied  in  this  work,  which  also  describes  the  countries  passed  through 
and  the  natives  met  with  in  a  journey  of  upwards  of  three  thousand  miles 
through  territories  almost  unknown  to  the  outside  world.  The  author, 
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who  was  a  member  of  the  Commission,  in  the  course  of  his  work  conveys 
a  very  complete  account  of  the  operations  and  administration  of  the  Royal 
Niger  Company,  showing  how  it  came  into  existence,  and  how  it  has 
gradually  strengthened  its  position  in  the  territories  until  it  has  become, 
at  any  rate  financially,  a  success.  Regarding  treaties,  Captain  Mockler- 
Ferryman  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  although  on  many  occasions  their 
value  has  been  described  as  no  more  than  that  of  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written,  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  since  no  trade  can  be  carried  on 
without  some  sort  of  contract  with  the  chiefs  ensuring  their  friendship  to- 
wards the  European  traders.  In  the  case  of  the  Niger  Company  this 
friendship  is  stated  to  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  annual  subsidies,  and  by 
the  promise  of  protection  against  the  attacks  of  neighbouring  tribes.  For 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  territory  a  strong  force  of  constabulary 
and  a  fleet  of  twenty  or  more  vessels  are  kept  up  at  considerable  expense, 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  on  only  one  occasion  during  the  expedi- 
tion was  any  obstruction  from  the  natives  experienced.  The  author  does 
not  speak  in  terms  of  encouragement  of  the  climate,  for  he  says  the  Delta 
is  still  to-day,  as  it  was  found  to  be  by  the  first  English  expedition  which 
visited  the  river,  a  hotbed  of  malarial  fever ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  is 
of  opinion  that  with  increased  sanitary  arrangements  and  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  by  the  European  residents,  sickness  may  to  a  great  extent 
be  prevented.  Captain  C.  E.  Day  contributes  a  chapter  on  Native 
Musical  Instruments,  and  the  author  in  his  preface  gives  a  useful  summary 
of  the  various  expeditions  which  have  visited  the  country,  and  expresses  the 
hope  that  his  work  may  be  the  means  of  again  attracting  public  attention  to 
regions  which  half  a  century  ago  were  the  "  rage  "  of  Europe.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  a  portrait  of  Major  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  and  several 
reproductions  of  photographs  of  the  natives  and  scenery  of  the  country. 

Egling ton's  Handbook  on  Mashonaland  :  the  Country  and  Hoiu  to 
Eeach  It.  12mo.  Pp.  87.  London  :  Eglington  &  Co.  1892. 
Price  2s.  Gd. 

The  rapid  development  of  Mashonaland  and  the  interest  manifested  in 
England  at  the  present  time  concerning  our  prospects  in  South-Eastern 
Africa  have  been  the  cause  of  the  production  of  this  little  work,  which, 
according  to  its  title,  supplies  a  general  account  of  the  country,  including 
its  agricultural  prospects,  its  suitability  for  colonisation,  and  its  mineral 
value,  and  acquaints  the  reader  with  the  various  routes  by  which  it  may 
be  reached.  Regarding  its  agricultural  capabilities,  a  Commission,  consist- 
ing of  South  African  farmers,  recently  reported  that  40,000  square  miles 
of  Mashonaland  are  well  adapted  for  colonisation,  and  that  Europeans 
of  the  yeoman  and  labouring  class  may  with  their  wives  and  children 
adopt  the  country  as  a  permanent  home  with  a  good  prospect  of  remune- 
rative occupation.  With  reference  to  sport,  which  has  been  more  folly 
dealt  with  in  a  work  entitled  the  "  Sportsman  in  South  Africa,"  Mashona- 
land is  stated  to  offer  a  better  field  than  the  more  thickly-populated 
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portions  of  the  Continent,  as  with  the  advent  of  civilisation,  game,  both 
large  and  small,  has  been  driven  towards  the  Zambesi.  The  eland  of  the 
Mashona  Hills  is  stated  to  be  larger  and  heavier  than  an  ordinary  ox,  and 
has  to  be  hunted  usually  in  the  rocky  and  densely-wooded  hills.  The 
recent  history  of  the  country,  which  occupies  considerable  space,  is  virtu- 
ally the  history  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  has  control 
of  no  less  an  area  than  half-a-million  square  miles.  The  work  sets  forth 
the  progress  made  by  the  Company  in  improving  and  opening  up  the 
country  by  the  construction  of  roads  leading  from  Salisbury  to  the  differ- 
ent goldfields  and  the  Pungwe  River ;  by  the  appointment  of  magistrates 
in  various  districts  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  ;  the 
appointment  of  Mining  Commissioners;  and  the  establishment  of  stores  and 
hotels.  The  white  population  of  the  country  is  stated  to  number  3,000, 
amongst  them  being  a  large  number  of  traders  and  professional  men.  The 
work  is  illustrated  with  several  views  of  the  scenery  of  Mashonaland. 

Junker,  Dr.  Wilhelm. — Travels  in  Africa  During  the  Years  1882-86. 

Translated  from   the   German   by  Prof.   A.   H.  Keane.     8vo. 

Pp.  viii-573.     London:    Chapman   &   Hall,   Limited.     1892. 

(Price  21s.) 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume  of  Dr. 
Junker's  Travels  inasmuch  as  the  last  proofs  of  the  German  edition  had 
scarcely  passed  through  the  author's  hands  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
disease  the  germs  of  which  had  been  sown  during  his  long  wanderings  in 
Central  Africa.  Dr.  Junker  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  typical  scientific 
explorer  worthy  to  rank  with  such  men  as  Earth,  Wallace,  Schweinfurth, 
or  Bates.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during  ah1  his  ramblings  in  the 
Welle-Congo  and  Upper  Nile  lands  he  appears  to  have  never  directly  or 
indirectly  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  single  life  :  but  moved  about  alone 
amongst  the  natives  without  armed  escorts  and  accompanied  only  by  his 
attendants  and  carriers.  The  present  volume,  which  is  the  third  of  the 
series,  continues  the  author's  account  of  his  travels  from  the  year  1882  to 
188G,  and  describes  his  journey  and  researches  in  hitherto  unexplored 
regions  until  they  were  abruptly  brought  to  a  close  by  the  spread  of  the 
Mahdist  revolt  compelling  him  to  withdraw  at  once  to  Lado,  on  the  White 
Nile,  when  he  had  all  but  solved  the  Welle-Makua  problem.  His  meeting 
with  Emin  Pasha  and  his  subsequent  journey  from  Wadelai  through  Bun- 
yoro  andBuganda  to  Zanzibar  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Junker  pre- 
ceded Stanley  in  that  route,  and  his  descriptions  and  experiences  are  on 
that  account  all  the  more  interesting.  The  work  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  regarding  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  and 
his  ethnological  studies  of  the  population  about  the  Congo  Nile  water-part- 
ing are  of  the  first  importance  ;  but  although  most  of  the  ethnological  and 
Natural  History  collections  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mahdists,  enough  were  rescued  to  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin  museums.  The  translation  from  the  German  has 
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been  ably  performed  by  Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  and  with  a  full  index, 
maps,  and  a  variety  of  excellent  illustrations  the  work  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  relating  to  African  exploration. 


Mitford,  Bertram, — 'Tween  Snoio  and  Fire.  12mo.  Pp.  viii-303. 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  1892.  (Price  3s.  6d.) 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  Mitford  tells  a  story  of  the  last  Kafir  war,  in 
which  his  knowledge  of  the  frontier  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  clearly 
set  forth.  Like  his  previous  work  entitled  "  A  Eomance  of  the  Cape 
Frontier,"  stirring  events  and  incidents  of  South  African  life  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  the  story,  which  is  well  written  and  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Hart,  J.  Hinchley. — Cacao :  a  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  and 
Curing  of  Cacao.  8vo.  Pp.  x-76.  Port  of  Spain.  1892. 
(Price  5s.)  [Presented  by  the  Author.] 

Those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  new  industries  throughout  the 
West  India  Islands  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  work,  which  contains 
valuable  information  regarding  the  process  of  pruning  and  curing  cacao. 
The  author  is  well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  cultivation  of 
tropical  produce,  having  spent  sixteen  years  in  the  West  Indian  service, 
during  which  period  his  attention  has  been  entirely  devoted  to  botanical 
work.  The  information  contained  in  the  work  will  afford  useful  instruction 
and  information,  not  only  to  the  experienced  planter,  but  also  to  the 
inexperienced  and  inquiring  planter.  Mr.  Hart  first  deals  with  the  im- 
portant qualities  of  the  selection  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  cacao,  which 
in  his  opinion  should  be  in  a  well-sheltered  vale  protected  by  mountain 
spurs  from  the  prevailing  winds,  well  watered  and  yet  well  drained,  with 
a  good  depth  of  alluvial  soil  on  which  rests  a  thick  deposit  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter.  He  then  explains  the  mode  of  selecting  seed,  planting 
and  shading,  manuring  and  pruning,  picking,  fermentation,  washing, 
diseases,  &c.  The  growth  of  this  new  article  of  export  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  has  already  become  an  important  article  of  commerce,  and  as  its 
cultivation  is  spreading  in  nearly  every  district  of  the  island,  it  is  probable, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  in  a  few  years'  time  the  value  of  the 
export  of  cacao  will  exceed  that  of  all  other  vegetable  products  combined. 
The  cost  of  land,  the  working  expenses,  and  a  description  of  the  buildings 
required  on  a  cacao  estate  are  all  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which  will 
enable  the  intending  planter  to  gain  a  vast  amount  of  information  relative 
to  the  production  and  manufacture  of  this  important  industry. 

VOL.    XXIV. — 1.  F 
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INDIA,   CEYLON,   STRAITS   SETTLEMENTS,   ETC. 

Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1891. 
Vol.  xii.  No.  42.  Colombo.  1892.  [Presented  by  the  So- 
ciety.] 

This  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  is  the  first  issued  in  the 
improved  form  and  under  the  new  arrangements  for  expediting  its  issue, 
and  reflects  credit  on  the  committee,  inasmuch  as  the  papers  for  the 
years  1889  and  1890  have  not  yet  been  issued.  The  contents  of  this  issue 
comprise  the  following  papers,  which  are  all  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  Ceylon.  (1)  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Industries  of  Ceylon,  by 
George  Wall.  (2)  Notes  on  Eggs  and  Nests  of  Brachypternus  Ceylonus 
and  Tockus  Gingalensis,  by  F.  Lewis.  (3)  A  New  Method  of  Preserving 
and  Mounting  Zoological  Specimens,  by  A.  Haly.  (4)  Eibeiro's  Account 
of  the  Siege  of  Colombo  in  1655-56,  translated  from  the  Dutch  by  D.  W. 
Ferguson.  (5)  Buddhist  Ruins  near  Vavunuja,  by  J.  P.  Lewis.  (7)  A 
Contribution  to  Sinhalese  Plant  Lore,  by  W.  Arthur  de  Silva. 

Posewitz,  Dr.  Theodor, — Borneo :  its  Geology  and  Mineral  Ee- 
sources.  8vo.  Pp.  xxxii-495.  London :  Edward  Stanford. 
1892.  (Price  14s.) 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  island  of  Borneo  is  in  part  wholly  unknown, 
the  separate  districts  of  which  have  been  only  cursorily  traversed,  and  of 
which  relatively  few  parts  are  at  all  well  known,  this  work  cannot  fail  to 
be  read  with  a  considerable  amount  of  interest.  The  literature  regarding 
that  part  of  the  island  in  the  occupation  of  the  Dutch  is  comparatively  little 
known,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  that  language ;  but 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  island,  and  on  the  other  the  Dutch  literature  is  practically 
unknown  out  of  Holland,  the  author  has  rendered  considerable  service  by 
summarising  the  whole  of  the  more  important  literature  regarding  the 
country.  He  commences  his  work,  which  was  originally  published 
in  the  German  language,  by  giving  an  historical  summary  and  political 
sketch  of  the  various  portions  of  the  island,  and  an  account  of  the 
discoveries  and  travels  extending  from  the  period  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  to  the  present  time,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  results 
which  have  attended  those  explorations.  Then  follow  three  distinct 
headings,  under  which  appear  the  physical  geography  and  geology  of 
the  island,  an  account  of  the  useful  minerals  occurring  throughout  the 
island,  and  the  practical  results  which  have  attended  mining  operations 
in  Borneo.  As  a  country  possessing  great  mineral  worth,  Borneo  was 
frequently  referred  to  in  all  the  early  works  on  the  island;  but  time 
showed,  however,  that  expectations  had  been  raised  to  too  high  a  pitch, 
and  that  although  useful  minerals  were  widely  distributed,  they  existed 
only  too  often  in  quantities  that  would  not  pay  working.  Such  is  the 
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present  state  of  affairs  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Posewitz,  who  states  that 
various  mining  companies  have  been  floated,  but  their  hopes  have  been 
in  many  instances  doomed  to  disappointment.  In  fact,  he  says  that 
prospecting  for  useful  minerals  has,  up  to  the  present,  led  to  results 
offering  no  great  encouragement  for  mining  operations.  Dr.  Posewitz, 
referring  to  recent  advances  in  Borneo,  pays  a  tribute  of  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  in  the  following  words  : 
"  When  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  acquired  the  territory  of 
Sabah  and  began  to  colonise  it,  our  geographical  and  geological  knowledge 
increased  with  every  year.  A  large  number  of  courageous  pioneers 
appeared  on  the  scene,  who  were  not  afraid  to  traverse  these  unknown 
regions  in  any  direction.  They  defied  the  dangers  which  met  them  at 
every  step,  and  consequently  we  already  possess,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  a  large  amount  of  information  respecting  the  most  unknown  dis- 
tricts of  Borneo.  And  should  our  information  continue  to  increase  in  like 
proportion,  those  parts  which,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighties,  were 
least  known,  will  in  a  comparatively  short  time  become  best  known  to 
us."  The  work,  which  contains  several  maps  and  illustrations,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  very  complete  index  to  the  literature  which  has  appeared 
regarding  the  island  of  Borneo,  has  been  ably  translated  from  the  German 
by  Dr.  F.  H.  Hatch. 

GENERAL. 

Year  Book  of  the  Imperial  Institute.     Royal  8vo.     Pp.  xiii-824. 

London.  1892.  [Presented  by  the  Institute.] 
This  is^the  first  issue  of  the  official  publications  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
and  contains  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  each  Colony  showing  how  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  British  Crown,  and  tracing  the  most  important 
steps  in  its  political  history.  Information  is  also  given  regarding  the 
area,  population,  and  climate  of  each  portion  of  the  Empire,  whilst  such 
subjects  as  finance,  educational  resources,  and  the  various  systems  of 
Government  are  all  briefly  discussed.  The  arrangement  adopted  through- 
out is  geographical,  and  the  statistical  information,  which  is  brought  up  to 
the  year  1890,  has  been  derived  from  official  sources.  As  a  work  of 
reference  it  will  be  useful  to  those  seeking  information  regarding  the 
various  scattered  portions  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  quite  free  from  errors.  Regarding  the  despatch  of 
the  West  India  Mails  referred  to  on  page  309,  it  is  stated  that  the  Royal 
Mail  steamers  leave  Southampton  every  alternate  Thursday.  For  years 
past  the  regular  day  of  sailing  has  been  every  alternate  Wednesday.  On 
page  613,  under  South  Australia,  it  is  stated:  "  more  famous  istlieBurra 
Burra  Mine,  90  miles  to  the  north  of  Adelaide,  the  discovery  of  which  in 
1845  is  said  by  a  local  writer  to  have  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Colony."  The  mine  was  certainly  a  famous  one  in  its  day,  but  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  it  has  not  been  worked  for  many  years  past,  as 
it  ceased  to  be  remunerative.  On  page  624  it  is  stated  that  "  Glenelg  only 
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deserves  mention  as  being  the  point  where  the  mails  are  landed."  It  is 
now  several  years  since  the  mails  were  landed  at  that  place ;  in  fact,  the 
P.  &  0.  Company's  Steamer  "  Carthage  "  was  the  last  vessel  to  leave  the 
Mails  at  Glenelg  on  March  22,  1888,  and  they  have  since  been  landed 
at  Largs  Bay.  Several  diagrammatic  representations  of  comparative 
statistics  relating  to  the  commerce  of  different  parts  of  the  Empire  are 
embodied  in  the  work,  and  in  future  issues  a  general  reference  map  of  the 
world  will  be  included. 

Vincent,  Mrs.  Howard. — Newfoundland  to  Cochin  China  by  the 
Golden  Wave,  New  Nippon,  and  the  Forbidden  City  ;  with  He- 
ports  on  British  Trade  and  Interests  in  Canada,  Japan,  and 
China,  by  Colonel  Howard  Vincent.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-874. 
London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1892.  (Price  7s.  Qd.) 
[Presented  by  the  Publishers.] 

Following  her  pleasantly  written  work  entitled  "  Forty  Thousand  Miles 
over  Land  and  Water,"  Mrs.  Howard  Vincent  here  records  the  impressions 
of  her  second  circle  round  the  world.  Commencing  at  Newfoundland  Mrs. 
Vincent  successively  visited  the  Canadian  maritime  provinces,  and  pro- 
ceeded thence  to  British  Columbia,  where  she  embarked  for  Japan  and 
China.  The  account  of  these  various  countries  forms  an  interesting  work, 
more  especially  to  those  who  may  anticipate  undertaking  a  similar  journey — 
in  fact,  to  such  it  might  very  well  be  adapted  as  a  guide  book,  in  which 
will  be  found  an  account  of  all  that  is  worth  seeing  during  so  extended  a 
tour. 

Payne,  Edward  John. — History  of  the  Neiv  World  called  America. 

8vo.     Pp.  xxviii-546.     Oxford:  The   Clarendon  Press.      1892. 

(Price  18s.) 

The  author  of  this  work  has  set  himself  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of 
a  country,  which  resembles  other  histories  in  being  a  narrative  of  facts  set 
forth  in  an  orderly  series,  but  which  differs  from  most  histories  in  that 
the  series  is  complete  from  the  beginning.  The  examination  of  the  events 
of  American  history  is  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  they  have  taken 
place  in  the  full  daylight  of  modern  times.  No  history  is  so  free  from 
obsolete  conditions  ;  every  one  of  the  processes  of  which  it  consists  is  still 
proceeding.  The  development  of  ocean  navigation  and  the  exploration  of 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  globe,  the  search  for  new  channels  of  trade 
and  the  formation  of  Colonies,  the  civilisation  or  extinction  of  aboriginal 
races,  and  the  struggles  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  for  predominance 
in  the  field  which  all  these  processes  occupy,  have  not  yet  ceased.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  we  yet  stand  in  the  midst  of  American  history.  In 
order  to  present  to  the  reader  a  thoroughly  reliable  and  complete  history, 
the  author  divides  his  work  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  first  of  which  has 
recently  been  published.  In  this  volume,  after  tracing  the  various  periods 
of  discovery,  together  with  the  development  resulting  therefrom,  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  deal  with  the  social  economy  of  the  advanced  aborigines  of  the 
New  World,  traced  to  its  physical  conditions,  in  which  he  explains  the 
facts  under  investigation  by  a  theory  of  human  advancement,  not  only  not 
generally  recognised,  but  not  hitherto  formally  enunciated.  In  the  course 
of  his  work,  Mr.  Payne  lays  considerable  stress  upon  the  fact  that  all 
progress  in  civilisation  originates  in  the  artificial  organisation  of  a  food 
supply  as  distinguished  from  Nature's  provision,  and  that  the  nations  which 
depend  on  a  natural  basis  must  give  way  to  those  whose  organisations 
necessitate  the  extension  of  their  boundaries  in  maintaining  their  supply. 
A  complete  index  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

Robinson,  H.  J. — Colonial  Chronology  :  a  Chronology  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Events  Connected  with  the  English  Colonies  and  India, 
from  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time. 
4to.  Pp.  xiv-304.  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1892. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  brought  within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  a 
most  complete  chronological  history  of  the  British  Colonies  extending  over 
a  period  of  four  hundred  years  commencing  with  the  year  1486,  when 
Bartholomew  Dias  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  anchored  in 
Algoa  Bay,  and  brought  up  with  apparent  care  and  completion  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  year  1891.  All  events  of  interest  and  importance  affect- 
ing the  discovery,  history,  and  commerce  of  the  Empire  find  a  place  in 
their  correct  chronological  order,  by  which  means  research  is  much  facili- 
tated. The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  the 
chronology,  and  the  second  of  a  concise  account  of  each  of  the  Colonies, 
showing  their  geographical  situation  and  extent  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment existing,  together  with  a  table  of  the  principal  statistics,  showing 
the  population,  revenue  and  expenditure,  trade  and  debt  of  each  Colony 
for  the  years  1871,  1881  and  1890.  In  addition  the  work  contains  a 
useful  series  of  maps,  which  have  been  specially  prepared  to  show  the 
growth  of  the  British  Empire  century  by  century. 
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NOTICES   TO    FELLOWS. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR   THE    SESSION. 

The  following  Papers  will,  amongst  others,  be  read  during  the 
present  session : — 

December  13.     "  Notes  on  British  Guiana."    By  Everard  F.  im  Thurn, 

Esq.,  C.M.G. 

January  10.        "  British  Central  Africa."     By  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard. 
February  14.       "Australasian  Agriculture."     By  Professor  E.  Wallace, 

F.E.S.  (Edin.) 
March  14.  "  Imperial  Federation."     By  F.  P.  de  Labilliere,  Esq. 

Subsequent  meetings  will   be  held  on   the   following  dates  : — 
April  11,  May  9,  June  13. 


DEATH   OF   LORD   TENNYSON. 

The  following  Resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  Meeting 
of  the  Council  of  this  Institute  held  on  Tuesday,  October  11, 
1892  :— 

"  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  deeply  deplore  the 
death  of  Lord  Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  an  Honoured  Fellow  of 
the  Institute  and  a  great  and  patriotic  Englishman,  whose  noble 
thoughts  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation,  f  nd  exercised  a  wide 
influence  in  promoting  an  ardent  love  of  country  and  a  better 
appreciation  of  our  great  Colonial  Empire." 

"  '  The  loyal  to  their  Crown 
Are  loyal  to  their  own  far  sons,  who  love 
Our  Ocean  Empire,  with  her  boundless  homes 
For  ever-broadening  England,  and  her  throne 
In  our  vast  Orient.' 
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"  The  Council  respectfully  offer  to  Lady  Tennyson  and  the 
members  of  the  family  of  the  lamented  Poet  Laureate  the  expres- 
sion of  their  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement." 

REPLY. 

"  Aldworth,  Haslemere : 

"  October  15,  1892. 

"DEAR  SIR, — Let  me  say  for  my  Mother  and  myself  how  very 
grateful  we  are  for  the  expression  of  kind  sympathy  from  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  The  resolution  regarding 
my  Father  is  indeed  precious  to  us.  One  of  the  deepest  desires  of 
his  life  was  to  help  the  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  an  Empire  by 
the  most  intimate  union  of  every  part  of  our  British  Empire.  He 
believed  that  every  different  member  so  united  would,  with  a 
heightening  of  individuality  to  each  member,  give  such  strength 
and  greatness  and  stability  to  the  whole  as  would  make  our  Empire 
a  faithful  and  fearless  leader  in  all  that  is  good  throughout  the 
world. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"HALLAM  TENNYSON.   , 

"  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  Esq., 
"Royal  Colonial  Institute." 


DONATIONS   TO   THE    LIBRARY. 

A  complete  List  of   Donations  to  the  Library  of   the  Institute 
since  July  last  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal. 


CHANGES   OF  ADDRESS. 

Fellows  of  the  Institute  are  particularly  requested  to  notify  all 
changes  in  their  addresses  to  the  Secretary,  so  that  the  Journal  and 
other  communications  may  be  forwarded  without  delay. 
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COLONIAL  NEWSPAPERS   AT    THE   BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Any  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
back  files  of  Colonial  newspapers  which  are  regularly  presented  by  the 
Institute  to  the  British  Museum  should  apply  in  the  first  instance  at  the 
office  of  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  Museum,  where  he  may  obtain  an 
order  for  the  Newspaper  Room  on  presentation  of  his  card.  Should  he 
require  a  ticket  for  any  length  of  time,  he  can  obtain,  at  the  Principal 
Librarian's  office,  a  more  permanent  form  of  admission  on  producing  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  this  Institute. 
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CLARENDON  PRE88  WORKS  ON  THE  COLONIES. 

By   the    Rev.   W.    P.    GRESWELL,    M.A.,    F.R.C.I. 

Late  Scholar  of  Srasenose  College,  Oxford. 

Published  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA.     With  Eleven  Maps. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Greswell's  '  History  of  Canada '  is  excellent,  and  is  illustrated  by  good  maps." — ATHENAEUM. 
"  Trustworthy,  scholarly,  and  brief ."— SCOTSMAN'. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUND- 

LAND.     With  Ten  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  65. 
"  Well  up  to  date." — BOOKSELLER.  |         "  Clear  and  explicit."— SPEAKER. 

GEOGRAPHY    OF    AFRICA    SOUTH    OF    THE    ZAMBESI.     With 

Notes  on  the  Industries,  Wealth,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  States  and  Peoples.    With  Three  Maps. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7$.  Qd. 

"  A.  very  useful  and  opportune  publication  by  a  very  competent  writer.  .  .  .  Few  men  are  better 
qualified  than  Mr.  G-reswell  to  furnish  the  student  or  the  traveller  with  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
information."— TIMES. 

"  It  is  well  arranged  and  well  written,  and  may  be  commended,  as  an  authoritative  manual,  to 
intending  emigrants.  As  a  work  of  reference,  it  will  be  extremely  useful  to  both  press-men  or  business- 
men."— GLASGOW  HERALD. 


By   C.    P.    LUCAS,    B.A. 

Of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  London. 

Revised    throughout  by   persons  possessing  special  local   knowledge  of  the  several 
Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    A    HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF   THE 

BRITISE  COLONIES.     With  Eight  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4*.  6d. 
"  Carefully  written  and  clearly  arranged." — ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  EEVIEW. 
"  A  very  lucid  and  able  exposition  of  the  subject."— GLASGOW  HERALD. 
"It  supplies  a  want  that  has  been  long  felt." — ACADEMY. 

A   HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    BRITISH    COLONIES. 

Vol.  I.    THE  MEDITERRANEAN   AND  EASTERN  COLONIES  (exclusive  of  INDIA).     With 
Eleven  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

*#*  The  Author's  aim  has  been  to  give  a  description  of  the  Colonies  in  subordination  to  their  History,  and 
as  connected  parts  of  a  single  Empire.  The  latest  statistics  have  been  given,  and  the  book  has  been  revised 
throughout  by  persons  possessing  special  local  knowledge  of  the  several  Colonies  and  dependencies. 

"  The  happy  combination  of  University  culture  and  official  information  in  Mr.  Lucas,  and  his  accept- 
ance of  assistance  from  specialists  on  the  various  colonies,  make  his  book  a  very  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
detailed  geographical  literature." — SCOTTISH  GEOGRAPHICAL  MAGAZINE. 

A   HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    THE    BRITISH    COLONIES. 

Vol.  II.  THE  WEST  INDIAN  COLONIES.     With  Twelve  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7*.  6d. 
"A  very  complete,  well  arranged,  and  altogether  useful  book."— NATIONAL  OBSERVER. 
"  Full,  sound,  and  up  to  date,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  readable  geography  we  ever  met  with." 

WEST  INDIAN  GUARDIAN. 

New  edition,  8vo.  half-roan,  14*. 

AN    ESSAY  ON  THE   GOVERNMENT  OF   DEPENDENCIES.    By 

Sir  GEORGB  CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  K.C.B.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  C.  P.  LUCAS,  B.A. 
"  The  work  should  be  on  the  bookshelf  of  every  politician,  however  well-informed."— OBSERVER. 


Full   Catalogues  post  free  upon  application. 


London  :  HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  B.C. 
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OO      LOMBARD       STREET,     E.O. 

CAPITAL,    £600,000    IN    30,000    SHARES    OF    £20    EACH. 

With  Power  to  Increase  to  £1,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund       £250,000. 

COURT    OF    DIRECTORS. 

SIR  ROBERT  GILLESPIE,  Chairman.  EDEN  COL  VILE,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

JAMES  ANDERSON,  ESQ.  I  T.  G-.  GILLESPIE,  ESQ. 
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General  Manager :  HUGH  HUGHES,  ESQ.  Bankers  :  MESSRS.  SMITH,  PAYNE,  &  SMITHS. 
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VICTORIA,  NEW  WESTMINSTER,  NANAIMO,  KAMLOOPS,  VANCOUVER  and  NELSON  (KOOTENAY 
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AGENTS. 
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HOTEL  METROPOLE 

THIS    MAGNIFICENT    HOTEL, 

SITUATED  IN 

NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE, 

TRAFALGAR     SQUARE, 

TS  arranged  and  furnished  to  afford  Kesidents  every  convenience  and  comfort. 
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prietors to  provide  the  highest  class  Banquets,  Dinners,  and  Wedding  Breakfasts, 
for  which  some  of  the  most  luxurious  Suites  of  Rooms  in  Europe  are  available. 

Proprietors:   THE  GORDON  HOTELS,  Limited. 
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Will  be  happy  to  forward  post  free  on  application,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  Cata- 
logues of  Books  (Ancient  and  Modern)  relating  to  Australasia,  NeiV  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  South  Sea  Islands,  Canada,  West  Indies, 
<&c.  ;  also  Special  Catalogues  of  BooJcs  on  India  and  Adjacent  Countries, 

post  free  on  application. 
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frequently  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  eyes  or  actual  blindness. 


J.  GRAY-KEITH,  Optician,  44  Queen  Victoria  Street,  City  of  London,  B.C. 

HIGHEST    AWARDS    AT   ALL    EXHIBITIONS. 

GEORGE    JENNINGS 

(CONTRACTOR  TO  H.M.  WAR  DEPARTMENT), 

HYDRAULIC         AND        SANITARY         ENGINEER, 
STANGATE,    LONDON. 

Works   and   Show   Rooms—  Opposite   St.    Thomas's   Hospital. 


^nlrmifl.1   A  .r^ta     J  JAMES    McEWAN   &   CO.,   Limited,   MELBOUBNE. 
Colonial  Agents:   {  F    LASSJUTTEB   &    CO.,   Limited,    SYDNEY. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  on  application. 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1824. 

CAPITAL          £5,000,000. 

Head    Office:    BARTHOLOMEW    LANE,    LONDON,    E.G. 

DIRECTORS. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER,  ESQ. 
CHARLES  GEORGE  BARNETT,  ESQ. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT,  ESQ. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
HON.  KENELM  P.  BOUVERIE. 
T.  H.  BURROUGHES,  ESQ. 
FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BUXTON,  ESQ. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  ESQ. 


SIR  GEORGE  0.  LAMPSON,  BART. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED   LUCAS,  ESQ. 
EDWARD  HARBORD  LUSHINGTON   ESQ 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  ESQ. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
LIEUT.-COL.  F.  ANDERSON  STEBBING. 
SIR  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.O.M.G., 
O.B. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  ESQ. 

MAJOR-GEN.  ARTHUR  E.  A.  ELLIS,  C.S.I.    |   HON.  H.  BERKELEY  PORTMAN.    |    A.  E.  SCOTT,  ESQ. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  Current  Rates. 
LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium.    Large  Bonuses,  including  Intermediate  Bonuses. 

Unclaimed  Surrender  Values  applied  in  keeping  Assurances  in  force. 

Claims  paid  immediately  after  proof  of  death,  age,  and  title. 

New  Policies  free  from  all  restrictive  conditions,  Whole-world  and  Indisputable. 

LEASEHOLD    AND    SINKING     FUND    POLICIES 

Are  granted  (on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application),  enabling  Leaseholders  to  recoup  their 

expenditure  by  a  small  Annual  Premium,  or  by  a  Single  Payment  in  Advance. 

Prospectuses,  containing  full  explanation  of  the  exceptional  benefits  conferred  on  Life  Policyholdera 
by  the  new  regulations  of  the  Company,  may  be  had  on  application  to  . 

BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  E.G.  ROBERT   LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 

SPECIAL    ADVANTAGES    TO    PRIVATE    INSURERS. 

THE     IMPERIAL 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  and  22  PALL  MALL,  LONDON, 

ESTABLISHED    1803- 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.         Paid-up  Capital,  £300,000. 
Invested  Assets  (Capital  and  Reserves),  over  £1,600,000. 

DIRECTORS. 


ALEXANDER,  JAMES  DALISON,  ESQ. 
ASHTON,  KICHARD  JAMES,  ESQ. 
BARCLAY,  CHARLES,  ESQ. 
BARCLAY,  THOMAS  GEORGE,  ESQ. 
BEVAN,  FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS,  ESQ. 
BOSANQUET,  PERCIVAL,  ESQ. 
BRAND,  JAMES,  ESQ. 
CHAMBERS,  SIR  GEORGE  HENRY. 
FIELD,  GEORGE  HANBURY,  ESQ. 
GILLIAT,  JOHN  SAUNDERS,  ESQ.,  M.P. 


HALE,  JOHN  HAMPTON,  ESQ. 

HILL,  JOHN  SHERIFF,  ESQ. 

HUTH,  EDWARD,  ESQ. 

LAWRIE,  ALEX.,  ESQ. 

LIDDERDALE,  FRANCES  FREDK.,  ESQ. 

MURDOCH,  C.  TOWNSHEND,  ESQ. 

NEWMAN,  THOMAS  HOLDSWORTH,  ESQ. 

SMITH,  MARTIN  RIDLEY,  ESQ. 

TOWNSEND-FARQUHAR,  SIR  H.  B.,  BART. 

TWINING,  RICHARD,  ESQ. 


AUDITORS 

BECK,  R.  0.  ADAMS,  ESQ. 
NEWMAN,  ROBERT  LYDSTON,  ESQ. 

GENERAL    MANAGE 


Insurances  against  Fire  on  every  Description  of  Property  at,  Home,  in  Foreign 
Countries,  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Moderate  Rates,  Undoubted  Security,  Prompt  and  Liberal  Settlement 
of  Claims. 

Loss  or  Damage  by  Gas  Explosion  and  Lightning  made  good.   No  Charge 

for  either  Policy  or  Stamp.     The  usual  Commission  allowed  to  Merchants  and  Broker* 
effecting  Foreign  and  Ship  Insurances. 


Advertisements. 


Shand,  Mason  &  Co.'s  No.  4  Metallic  Manual  Fire 

Engine.    For  other  forms  of  Engines  for  hot 

climates,  see  Catalogue. 


A  B  C    CODE    USED. 

TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  "  SHAND,  LONDON," 


SHAND,  MASON  &  GO. 

MAKERS  OF 

STEAM  AND  MANUAL  FIRE  ENGINES, 

FIRE    ESCAPES,    HOSE, 

And  every  article  connected  with  the  extinction  of  Fire. 
ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUES    POST    FREE. 

St.,  Blackfriars  Rd,, 

O^sTIDOiT. 


Shand,  Mason  &  Co.'s  Light 
Portable  Steam  Pumping  Engine, 
also  arailable  for  Fire  purposes. 


Shand,  Mason  &  Co.'s  Patent  "  Equilibrium "  Steam 

Fire  Engine,  two  hundred  of  which  are  in  use  in 

various  parts  of  the  world. 


PERUVIAN    GUANO 


HMUFOZR-TZKOD). 


DISSOLVED  PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

AND  ALL 

Manures  tor  Home  &  Colonial  Use 

CONCENTRATED  SUPERPHOSPHATES.   SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
NITRATE  OF  SODA.  POTASH  SALTS. 

ANALYSIS    GUARANTEED. 


THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL  (LATE  OHLENDORFF'S) 
GUANO  WORKS,  LONDON  AGENCY, 
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80LE  CONTRACTORS  FOR  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 
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Crystal  Palace  Educational  Institutions. 

THE    SCHOOL     OF    ART,    SCIENCE,    AND     LITERATURE. 

(LADIES'   DIVISION.) 

THIRTY-THIRD     SESSION,    1892-93. 

"EDUCATION  of  the  highest  class  for  ladies  by  Tutorial  Instruction, 
JLj     Private  Lessons,  and  University  Lectures  and  Classes,  the  Art  and 
Scientific  Collections  of  the  Crystal  Palace  being  utilised  for  practical 
education.     Faculties  of  Fine  Arts,  Letters,  Music,  &c.     Distinguished 
Instructors.     One  Subject  or  a  Series.     Begin  any  time. 
The  Session  is  from  October  1st  to  July  31st. 
There  is  a  Junior  Section,  with  inclusive  fee. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    PRACTICAL    ENGINEERING. 

Next  Term  Opens  Monday,  January  9th,  J8f)3. 

I.  Mechanical  Course. 
II.  Civil  Engineering  Section. 

III.  Colonial  Division.     For  preliminary  Practical  Training  of  Young  Men  for 
Colonial  Life. 

Electrical  Engineering,  Marine,  and  Mining  Divisions. 

Prospectuses  of  the  undersigned,  in  the  Library,  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal 
Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  F.R.Hist.S., 

Superintendent,  Educational  Department. 


ENGINEERING    EDUCATION. 
Professor-J.  RYAN,  M.A.,  LL.M.  (Camb.),  D.Sc.  (Lond.). 

THE  Department  of  Engineering  includes  Courses  for  those  intending  to  become  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  or  Mining  Engineers,  Surveyors  or  Architects.  Students  in 
Engineering  who  study  during  the  six  Winter  months  at  the  College  can  spend  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  the  Workshops  and  Offices  of  various  firms  in  and  near  Bristol. 
Surveying  and  Field  work  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Course 
during  the  Summer  Term  ;  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  leading  Civil 
Engineers  and  Architects  for  the  entry  into  their  Offices  of  Students  who  have  passed 
through  the  respective  courses.  Facilities  are  offered  in  the  way  of  College  Scholar- 
ships, Engineering  Works'  Scholarships,  and  special  arrangements  for  entrance  into 
professional  life.  Calendar,  containing  full  information,  price  Is.  (by  post  Is.  3d.). 
Applications,  with  references,  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Secretary, 
from  whom  Prospectus  and  particulars  of  residence  in  Clifton  may  be  obtained. 

JAMES  RAFTER,  Secretary. 


AUSTRALIA; 

The  coming  Colony  ;  fine  Field  for  Emigration  ;  splendid  opening  for  Young  Men. 

Read  NOTES  ON  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA,  price  6d.,  post  free,  from  the 
WEST  AUSTRALIAN  PASTORAL  AND  COLONISATION  CO.,  Limited, 

5    COPTHALL    BUILDINGS,    LONDON,    E.G. 

Established  and  -|  THE       OOL.ONIA1L,      BAJVK.  poyal  Charter 

y  J  Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.  Paid-Up,  £600,000.  Reserve  Fund,  £150,000. 

London   Office:    13    BISHOPSGATE    STREET   WITHIN. 
Chairman—  HARRY  HANKEY  DOB  REE.  Deputy-Chairman—  JAMES  FLETCHER. 

Secretory—  EDWARD  CARPENTER.         Banters—  LLOYDS'  BANK,  LIMITED 

Branches  and  Agencies:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Jamaica  (Kingston). 
Agencies  at  Falmouth,  St.  Ann's  Bay,  Montego  Bay,  Savanna-la-Mar,  Martinique  (Agency),  St.  Kitt's,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  San  Fernando  (Agency).  New  York)  Agency),  41  Wall 
Street,  Agents  :  Copenhagen—  The  Private  Bank  ;  Paris—  Messrs.  Mallet  Freres  &  Co.  ;  Hamburg—  Messrs.  SchrOder 
fcOo. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT,  payable  on  demand,  are  granted  on  the  several  Establishments  in  the  Colonies,  upon 
payment  of  the  amount  at  the  London  Office. 

BILLS  are  sent  out  for  collection,  and  other  money  business  transacted  In  the  above-named  Colonies. 
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THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE 


AND 


TRAINING  FARMS  (LIMITED), 

HOLLESLEY    BAY,    SUFFOLK. 


TjlOUNDED  in  January  1887,  under  the  auspices  of  Agents- General 
for  the  Colonies,  leading  Members  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute, 
the  Head-Masters  of  Eton,  Westminster,  Shrewsbury,  Marlborough, 
Olifton,  Haileybury,  &c. 

The  College  provides  for  those  intending  to  Emigrate  such  Practical 
Training  as  will  test  their  fitness  and  qualify  them  for  Colonial  Life. 

It  is  situated  on  its  own  estate  in  a  fine  and  very  healthy  position  on 
the  Sea-coast. 

Farms  of  over  1,800  acres  are  carried  on  by  the  College,  for  the 
instruction  of  its  Students,  who  thus  have  unrivalled  facilities  for 
becoming  practically,  as  well  as  theoretically,  acquainted  with  all 
branches  of  Agriculture,  and  with  Horse,  Cattle,  and  Sheep  Breeding, 
&c.,  on  a  large  scale. 

Instruction  is  also  regularly  given  in  Dairying,  Veterinary  Science 
and  Practice,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Forestry,  Horticulture,  Land 
Surveying  and  Building  Construction,  Engineer's,  Smith's,  Carpenter's, 
Wheelwright's,  and  Harnessmaker's  Work,  Riding,  Ambulance,  and 
various  other  subjects  necessary  to  the  Young  Colonist. 

Many  Students  of  the  College  are  settled  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  other  trustworthy  Correspondents 
able  to  render  valuable  assistance  to  new-comers,  regular  communication 
is  kept  up. 

The  work  of  the  Institution  has  been  periodically  recognised  as  of 
great  value  by  Statesmen  of  the  highest  rank  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies. 

Prospectus  may  be  obtained  from  the  Resident  Director. 
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VICTORIAN   GOVERNMENT   DEBENTURES. 

THE  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited  and  the  London  Joint- Stock  Bank 
Limited  will  PAY  on  and  after  the  2nd  proximo  the  HALF-YEAK'S  INTEREST 
due  on  the  1st  January  on  the  Debentures  of  the  Victoria  Five  per  Cent.  Railway  Loan, 
1868,  and  the  Victoria  Four  per  Cent.  Railway  Loan,  1873,  negotiated  through  the 
six  Associated  Australian  Banks. 

The  Interest  Coupons  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  forms  for 
specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
Limited,  Lothbury,  or  the  London  Joint- Stock  Bank  Limited,  Princes  Street. 
For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 

W.  ASTLE,  Manager. 
For  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  Limited, 

W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager. 
London,  December  1,  1892. 

TTICTOEIAN   GOVEENMENT  DEBENTURES.— The  London 

V  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited  and  the  London  Joint- Stock  Bank  Limited 
will  PAY  on  and  after  the  2nd  proximo  the  HALF-YEAR'S  INTEREST  due  on  the 
1st  January  on  the  Debentures  of  the  Victorian  Four  per  Cent.  Public  Works  and 
Railway  Loan,  1876,  the  Victorian  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Railway  Loan,  1878,  and 
the  Victoria  Four  per  Cent.  Railway  Loan,  1881,  negotiated  through  the  ten  Associated 
Australian  Banks. 

The  Interest  Coupons  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  forms  for 
specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank 
Limited,  Lothbury,  or  the  London  Joint-Stock  Bank  Limited,  Princes  Street. 
For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 

W.  ASTLE,  Manager. 
For  the  London  Joint- Stock  Bank  Limited, 

W.  F.  NARRAWAY,  General  Manager. 
London,  December  1,  1892. 

TTICTOEIAN    GOVEENMENT    INSCEIBED    STOCK    FOUR 

V  PER  CENT.  RAILWAY  LOAN,  1881,  FOUR  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  1885, 
THREE-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  1888  and  1889,  AND  THREE-AND-A- 
HALF  PER  CENT.  LOAN,  1921-1926.— Notice  is  Hereby  Given,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  Dividend  due  on  the  1st  January  next,  the  balances  of  the  several  accounts  in 
the  above-mentioned  Stocks  will  be  STRUCK  on  the  nightof  THURSDAY,  the  15th  inst., 
and  that  on  and  after  the  16th  inst.  the  Stocks  will  be  transferable  ex-dividend.  The 
DIVIDEND  will  be  PAID  to  the  stockholders  personally  or  to  their  attorneys,  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited,  Lothbury,  or  the  dividend  warrants  can 
be  forwarded  by  post,  at  the  stockholder's  risk,  to  an  address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Form  of  request  for  transmission  of  dividend  warrants  by  post  can  be  obtained  from, 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited. 

For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 

W.  ASTLE,  Manager. 
London,  December  1,  1892. 

HHASMANIAN    GOVEENMENT    THEEE-AND-A-HALF    PEE 

JL  CENT.  INSCRIBED  STOCK.— Notice  is  Hereby  Given,  that  in  order  to  prepare 
the  Dividend  due  on  the  1st  January  next,  the  BALANCE  of  the  several  ACCOUNTS 
in  the  above-mentioned  Stocks  will  be  STRUCK  on  the  night  of  THURSDAY,  the  15th 
inst.,  and  that  on  and  after  the  16th  inst.  the  Stocks  will  be  transferable  ex-dividend. 
The  dividend  will  be  paid  to  the  stockholders  personally  or  to  their  attorneys,  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited,  Lothbury,  or  the  dividend  warrants  can 
be  forwarded  by  post,  at  the  stockholder's  risk,  to  an  address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Form  of  request  for  transmission  of  dividend  warrants  by  post  can  be  obtained  from 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited. 

For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 

W.  ASTLE,  Manager. 
London,  December  1,  1892. 
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J.  H.  STEWARD'S 

POPULAR  3-INCH  EQUATORIAL 
TELESCOPE, 


Price  as  figured,  £13.  6s. 

^xvyxx1xrf'>x>y>N/"^1sx"xx-wx^-ww-w 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES 
GRATIS  POST  FREE 
TO  ALL  PARTS. 


J.  H.  Steward's  "  Popular  "  3-inch  Equatorial  Telescope,  with  improved  head,  having  motions 
for  declination  and  right  ascension,  and  strong,  firm,  and  steady  double-lathe  Stand,  as  shown  above. 
The  body  of  Telescope  is  brass,  and  the  3-iuch  objective  is  3  ft.  6  ins.  focus.  One  Day  and  one  Astro- 
nomical Eye-piece,  magnifying  50  and  80  dia,meters.  The  Telescope  packed  in  Pine  Case,  £10.  15s. 

Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  with  3  Powers  and  Star  Finder,  £13.  6s. 

If  fitted  with  Divided  Circles,  £2.  15s.  extra. 

Equatorial  Mount,  suitable  for  3-iuch  Telescopes,  having  motions  for  declination  and  right  ascension, 
on  strong  double-lathe  Stand  (see  Fig.  above),  £6.  10s. 

The  above  are  set  for  (fie  Latitude  of  London  with  a  slight  adjustment,  but  can  be  supplied  for  any  latitude  required* 

LARGER    SIZES    FROM    £3O    TO    £15O, 


LOOK-OUT  AND  SLING  TELESCOPES  FOR  MARINE,   LANDSCAPE,  AND 
SPORTING  PURPOSES  IN  ALL  THE  MOST  APPROVED  SIZES, 

ANEROID    BAROMETERS   AND    SURVEYING   INSTRUMENTS. 


Optician  to  tbe  :JBritisb,  Colonial,  ano  foreign  Governments,  ano  tbe 
matfonal  IRifle  association  b£  appointment, 

406  STRAND,  457  WEST  STRAND,  W.C.,  7  GRACECHDRCH  STREET,  E.C., 
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IMPORTANT    TO    6OLONIAL    VISITORS. 

THE  (Mtatw)  HOTKLBELGRAVIA, 

74    VICTORIA    STREET,    LONDON,    S.W. 

<The  Station  End,  at  Corner  of  Palace  Street,  leading  direct  to  Buckingham  Palace. ) 

AFFORD?    EITHER   TEMPORARY   OR   PERMANENT 

HOIVIES     1ATITMOTJT     ZL    HOUSEH01L,I>    CARE, 

THE   PERFECTION    OF    ENGLISH    COMFORT,    PRIVACY,    AND    FREEDOM. 


TO  BE  LET  BY  THE  WEEK,  MONTH,  OR  YEAR,  and  ready  for  immediate 
Occupation,  Large  or  Small  Handsomely  Decorated  and  Furnished  Enclosed  Suites  of 
Rooms,  each  with  Bathroom,  fitted  with  Porcelain  Baths  and  constant  Service  of  Hot 
Water. 

Each  Suite  is  a  Complete  self-contained  Family  or  Bachelor's  Flat,  but  without 
Kitchen  or  Servants'  Rooms,  &c.,  within  it. 

THE  EXPERIENCED  MANAGEMENT  provides  and  controls  an  Efficient  Staff  of 
Men  and  Women  Servants,  an  Excellent  Cuisine  by  First-Class  Chef,  and  serves  all 
Meals  in  each  Resident's  or  Visitor's  own  Home  Suite,  or,  at  their  option,  at  separate 
Tables  in  the  Supplementary  Salle  a  Manger,  having  a  Smoking  and  Reading  Room 
attached.  Liveried  Hall  Porter  and  Page  and  a  Night  Porter. 

THE  AMERICAN  ELEVATOR,  never  failing  in  action,  and  being  constantly  attended, 
is  available  at  any  moment  of  either  night  or  day. 

PLEASE    NOTE    THE    ADDRESS    AND    INSPECT. 

Frequented  and  recommended  by  many  Visitors  from  the  Australian  &  other  Colonies. 

DE    VERE    HOUSE, 

DE   VERE   GARDENS,    KENSINGTON    PALACE,    LONDON,    W. 

Proprietress— Mrs.    TUCKER. 
TELEPHONE  No.  8524.       TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  "!MPROVISOR,  LONDON." 


A.  veritable  Home  when  away  from  home,  at  moderate  and  inclusive  charges. 

THIS  CHARMING  DOUBLE  MANSION  (recently  decorated,  and  newly  furnished, 
at  an  expense  of  several  tJwusand  pounds,  by  Messrs.  FRANK  GILES  &  Co.,  of  Ken- 
sington) is  admittedly  the  perfection  of  home-like  comfort  and  stylish  appointments 
and  meets  the  requirements  of  Visitors  (especially  of  Ladies),  whose  social  position 
forbids  them  mingling  with  the  habitues  of  a  Boarding  House  having  one  table  in 
common  and  enfamille  arrangements  in  general,  but  who  nevertheless  seek  to  avoid  both 
the  expense  and  surroundings  of  Hotel  Life. 

THE  TABLE  is  liberal  and  varied.  All  the  usual  Breakfast  Dishes — Porridge,  Tea, 
Coffee,  or  Cocoa.  The  Luncheons  (Joints,  Vegetables,  Sweets,  Cheese,  &c.)  are  practi- 
cally early  Dinners;  and  the  Dinners  consist  (nearly  always)  of  Soup,  Fish,  Entree, 
Joints,  Sweets,  Cheese,  and  Dessert  with  Coffee  after. 

ITS  POSITION  IS  ONE  OF  THE  CHOICEST,  HEALTHIEST,  MOST  FASHION- 
ABLE AND  ACCESSIBLE  IN  LONDON,  being  a  few  minutes  westward  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  and  Memorial,  and  the  Prince's  Gate  Entrance  to  Hyde  Park  and  Rotten 
Row.  Entering  De  Vere  Gardens  from  the  Kensington  High  Road  (which  alone 
separates  from  Kensington  Gardens — just  opposite  the  Broad  Walk)  De  Vere  House  is 
the  first  Mansion  on  the  left,  just  removed  from  the  traffic  of  that  main  thoroughfare, 
but  close  to  cabs,  omnibuses,  the  excellent  shops  of  Kensington  High  Street,  Churches, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  equidistant  from  the  High  Street  and  Gloucester  Road  Stations  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  District  Railways,  giving  speedy  access  to  Charing  Cross,  the  City,  and 
-every  part  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs  also,  whether  North  or  South  of  the  Thames. 
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Robey  "  Winding  Engine,  with.  Patent  Wrought-iron 
Tank  Foundations. 


Engine  and  Boiler  can  be  supplied 

for  fixing  sepi.  rately  from 

each  other. 


Improved  Compound  "Robey"  Engine.i 


Also  Makers  of  Patent 
Portable    and  Semi- 
Fixed  Oil  Engines. 


Improved  Hoisting~Engine.  1O  Head  stamP  Battery. 

N.B.-A  Iso  Makers  of  all  descriptions  of  Pumps,  Wrought-iron  Pit  Mead  Gears,  Mining  Plui 
and  Gold,  Silver,  Lead,  &c.,  Reduction  Machinery. 

GLOBE    WORKS,    LINCOLN. 
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WEEKLY    SERVICE 


FROM     LONDON. 


FOR  THE  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


LONDON,  SOUTHAMPTON,  FLUSHING,  HAMBURG,  MADEIRA,  GRAND  CANARY,  CAPE 

COLONY,  NATAL,  DELAGOA  BAY,  MADAGASCAR  AND  MAURITIUS. 

BRITISH    AND    DUTCH    ROYAL    MAIL    SERVICE. 


THE    EOYAL    MAIL    STEAMERS    OF 

THE   CASTLE  MAIL   PACKETS  COMPANY,  LTD., 

Leave  London  every  alternate  Friday,  and  sail  from  Southampton  on  the  following  Saturday 
with  MaUs,  Passengers,  and  Cargo,  for  Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  calling  at  Madeira. 

Intermediate  Steamers  are  despatched  every  14  days  from  London,  calling  at  Flushing,  and 
proceeding  thence  direct  to  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  &c.  (via  Grand  Canary), 
thus  forming  a  weekly  service  from  London,  and  providing  direct  communication  between  the 
Continent  and  South  Africa.  These  Steamers  call  at  Hamburg  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals. 

Passengers  and  Cargo  are  taken  every  four  weeks  for  Madagascar  and  Mauritius,  and  every  eight 
weeks  for  St.  Helena. 

Return  tickets  issued  for  ALL  PORTS.  Handbook  of  Information  for  Passengers  gratis  on 
application.  LOADING  BERTH  —  East  India  Dock  Basin,  Blackwall,  E.  Free  Railway  Tickets  are  granted 
from  London  to  Southampton  to  outward  Passengers  by  Royal  Mail  Steamers.  Experienced  Surgeons  and 
Stewardesses  on  every  Steamer.  Superior  Accommodation.  Excellent  Cuisine. 


OTJIE&IRIIE    &    co. 

ONDON-l,   2,    3   and   4  Fenehureh  Street,  B.C.     MANCHESTER-15   Cross  Street. 
LIVERPOOL-25  Castle  Street.      GLASGOW-40  St.  Enoch  Square. 

UNION     LINE, 

FOR  SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOLD    FIELDS  &  MASHONALAND. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  ana  East  African,  Madagascar,  and 
Mauritius  Royal  Mail  Service. 

SERVICE. 

THE  UNIos 

ESTABLISHED    1853. 

rTIHE  Royal  Mail  Steamers  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  Limited  (under  contract  with  the 
I       Governments  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal)  sail  from  Southampton    every  alternate 
Saturday,  calling  at  Madeira,  and  proceeding  thence  to  South  African  Ports. 

The  Intermediate   Steamers  are  despatched  from    Hamburg  fortnightly,  after  calling  at 

Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  alternately,  sailing  finally  from  Southampton  on  alternate  Saturdays, 

and  taking  Passengers  and  Goods  for  South  African  Ports  without  transhipment.    The  Inter- 

mediate Steamers  call  at  Lisbon  and  Canary  Islands,  and  at  St.  Helena  at  regular  intervals. 

Every  28  days  the  Intermediate  Steamers  proceed  toTamatave  (Madagascar)  and  Mauritius. 

Passengers  are  conveyed  to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  Canary  Islands  ;  and  Passengers 

and  Goods  to  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Knysna,  Port  Elizabeth 

(Algoa  Bay),  East  London,  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  Tamatave  (Madagasgar),  and  Mauritius. 

EAST  COAST  SERVICE.     Every  six  weeks  Passengers  and  Goods  are  conveyed  to  Inhambane, 

Port  Beira  (Pungue  River),  Chinde  (Zambesi),  Quillimane  and  Mozambique. 

Return  Tickets  issued.    Surgeon  and  Stewardesses  carried. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT,  REFRIGERATORS,  &c.    SUPBRIOP  ACCOMMODATION  AND  CUISINE. 

"Jfor  Handbooks  ana  all  Information  apply  to  — 

THE  UNION  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY,  Limited, 

CANUTE     ROAD,    SOUTHAMPTON; 
And  SOUTH   AFRICAN    HOUSE,  94  to  96  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  LONDON. 


I 


GARTERS'  SEEDS 

FO R    ALL    CLIMAT ES. 

CARTERS'   ETNECSLT.ESDH   SEEDS 

FOK  AUSTRALIA.  PRIZE  CLOVER  SEEDS. 

NEW  ZEALAND.  PRIZE  CRASS  SEEDS. 

INDIA  AND  THE  EAST.  PRIZE  TURNIP  SEEDS. 

THE  GApc  PRIZE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

NATAL  PRIZE  CRASS  SEEDS. 

CANADA  PRIZE  WINTER  OATS. 

NOVA  SCOTIA     PRIZE  SEED  POTATOES- 

PRIZE  CARDEM  SEEDS< 
PRIZE  OROSS-DRED  WHEATS 

PRIZE     PROUFIC     BARLEY> 
PRIZE    SWEDE    SEED. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue,  which 

will  be  mailed  post  free.          PRIZE     GARDEN     SEEDS. 

CARTERS'  SEED  POTATOES. 

ROBUST     ENGLISH     STOCKS. 

Enormous  quantities  are  annually  shipped  to  the 
leading  growing  districts  abroad,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  London 

markets. 

Lowest  Export  Prices,   carefully  packed  in   Cases,    Barrels 
or  Hampers,  on  application. 


Seedsmen  by  Royal  Warrants  to  H.M.  The  Queen  and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales. 

3  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  EN6LAND, 


